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PREFACE. 


rpHE present volume contains the results of excavations conducted at the 
1 m i ne d stupas at Bhattiprolu, Gudivuda and Ghnnta&Ia during the begin¬ 
ning of 1892. _ 

Jt is to be regretted that all these works, in common with most others ol 

their class, have suffered at the bands of those who required material for i ie 
construction of roads or other suet, works. Though among the oldest ex.st.ug 
monuments of an ancient civilization, their great antiquity was no protec ion 
from the despoiling hands of tl.e adjacent villager, wl... scrupled not to destroy 
the finest works of art to provide material for tl.e building ot his wretched 
mud shrine. These despoilers were only gradual in their operations, as some 
examples which have existed up to the present time show ; and, had they been 
tlie only ones, much more of these buildings might even yet have existed ; hut 
unfortunately there were others less excusable, who systematically reduced 
these buildings us they would a quarry. It was thought that tins species o 
vandalism was only practised before the historical and artistic value of these 
ancient works was "appreciated; hut even yet, in spite ot Government orders 
to the contrary, we occasionally hear of it. Such being the ease, we can on y 
unearth and endeavour to piece togetl.er such remains as have escaped the 
notice of the despoileis. We have been ublo to gather from these-m many 
eases seemingly shapeless mounds^that tl.e architectural works ofthe Bad- 
dliists have never been excelled by any of later date existing ... India, 1 alike 
the later architecture of the Urai'idia.^ their building* nut only contained 
master-pieces of detail, but the buildings were themselves perfect examples ol 

architectural composition. * 

The most important results of the excavations were achieved at tlie former 

nf these stupas. These show wlmt may still lie buried in buildings which 
have seemingly been denuded of everything valuable. 1 his temple had been 
examined and declared utterly ruined, with nothing of value in it loft, yet 
buried in the centre ofthe masonry were important historical documents m a 
torm of alphabet hitherto unknown. Independent of the importance ot the 
inscriptions themselves, their position in tlie building fixes them as an mtalh- 
1.1 e in dex to the date of its foundation. Inscriptions placed around a building 
may have been engraved at or subsequent to its erection, but there can be 

no doubt as to these. 
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PREFACE. 


Regarding the character of those recently discovered inscriptions, which 
are mitten in a new variety of tho Southern ilaurya or Lit alphabet, Dr. 
Biihler writes: * 

“The Bhattipri5]u inscriptions cannot be placed later than 200 B.C., 
and may even be a little older. If this estimate is correct, their characters 
prove (what, indeed, is also made probable by facts connected with Asoka’s 
edicts) that during the third century B.C. several well-marked varieties of the 
Southern ITaurya alphabet existed. Bor they contain a perfectly worked-out 
system, which cannot have sprung up in a short time, bat must have had a 
long history, 

G fc 

“ The importance of this result lies herein, that it removes one of the 
favorite arguments of tho.se scholars who believe the introduction of writing 
into India to have taken place during the rule of the Maurvu dynasty or 
shortly before its beginning. It has been stated repeatedly that one of the 
facts, proving the Asoka edicts to belong to the first attempts of the Hindus 
in the art ot writing, is t lie absence of local varieties among the letters of 
versions incised at places between which lie distances of more than a thousand 
miles, I hie argument is based, as I have pointed out more than once, on 
imperfect observation; and it may be met also by the obvious objection, that 
Asoka’s edicts were all issued from the same office, and that the importance 
naturally attributed to the writing of the royal clerks at Pataliputru might be 
expected to influence the copyists in the provinces, and to induce them to 
imitate as closely as possible the shape of the letters used at head-quarters. 
Nevertheless, if tho Bhattiproju inscriptions now show a system of writing 
which, in some respects, is radically different, and which may be reasonably 
supposed to be coeval with that in Asoka’s edicts, they furnish a very great 
help to those who, like myself, believe the art of writing to have been prac¬ 
tised in India for centuries before the accession of Chandragnpta to the throne 
of Pataliputra.” 

The great majority of the mounds hitherto examined arc situate in the 
Krishna district, where numerous unexplored remains yet exist. But as this 
district marks the southern boundary of the districts which ought to be rich 
in Buddhist remains, we may expect to make oven more interesting discoveries 
vrhen those to the north of it are explored. Tho rock-cut monuments at 
Nagalapalle, and the more recently discovered remains of stupas and monos 
tic buildings at Arngdlu in the Godavari district, are examples of what may he 
expected. The latter were brought to notice by Mr, Higgens, the Collector 
of Godavari, who, appreciating the importance of these remains, ordered 
that their destruction to provide bricks should cease. 

When these mounds are catalogued under tho orders of fiovernnient „ 
wdl have some record of what really exists and know exactly where to po to 
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thorn. At present, without a knowledge of their locality, much time will be 
wasted in searching for them, and even then, some would be certain to escape 
notice, When this is done, we may expect less instances of dismantling of 
these ruins to occur; cases which being carried out in unknown localities are 
probably never heard of, or, if so, only after Irreparable damage has been 
done. 

It has not been thought necessary to include any historical notes on the 
Andhra dynasty whose works these are. All present available information on 
the subject lias been utilized by Dr. Burgess in his recent work on Amanivati. 

The references to published works on other examples of the class of monu¬ 
ments described in this volume are much less complete than I could have 
wished ; but they include all that I have been able to make available, The 
work is thus chiefly confined to descriptions of the actual results obtained by 
survey. Further comparisons whth such works and deductions resulting there- 
from must be left to those who may possess better means of reference. 

Bangalore, . A. I1EA. 

20//i November 1892. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF SOUTHERN LYDIA. 


SOUTH INDIAN BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

CONSTRUCTION OE DOMES OF SOUTH INDIAN Sl’CPAS. 

The evolution of tlie various forms of plan or construction which is aeon in stupas, would 
scorn to have followed a definite course; and a consideration of it may form one of the 
indications which point to their relative dates, At first the mfipus were built solid ; but 
when larger ones were undertaken, this was too laborious or expensive. The building 
of a hollow dame ami filling it with earth might he satisfactory in a small structure; but 
iu a large one, it. would not be a success, for the walls would fracture and fall out. Various 
expedients, such as the construction of masonry floors across the earth-packing, would be 
tried ; and latterly the idea of placing interior supporting walls would suggest itself. 

In describing the results of the excavations recently conducted at the three stupas of 
Bhattiprdluj Qudivfida and Ghantnsald, it may be of interest to compare the different 
methods employed in Ike construction of the brick domes of these, with those of the other 
South Indian stflpas as yet examined, These buildings are ten in number, and are all 
situated in the Krishna district. 1 Sonic others there are at Naguhipulle in the Ellore taluk 
of the Godiivaii district, but they are simply very small dligobas grouped on platforms and 
arc built of stone; they are hollow domes filled with earth. Except these, no other stune- 
built examples arc known in Madras. In the construction of immense hollow domes of 
semi-spherical or flatter section, having no trace of arching, hut with unruortured bricks laid 

from base to summit in horizontal courses, even though—as is nut always the case_the 

bricks were good, it is evident that to prevent fracture, especially at the crown, some 
considerable skill was required. When the dome w~.ls of solid brick, only the secureness of 
the foundation would require to be looked to ; but in the majority of these examples, this 
construction, whether from the expense of the immense number of bricks necessary or 
otherwise, has not been adopted, Thu materials used for packing the centre ate earth, mud 
aud concrete. In small structures, whore sinking of the foundations, and consequent fracture 
of the masonry is not liable to occur, an earthen packing may be perfectly safe; but in 
huge domes, any sinking of the wall may cause cracks wMch admit moistimt, when Lhe 
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expansion and contraction of Lho mat or ini is certain to cause the destruction of the dome. 

] n some cases, this has het'ii obviated bv brick, concrete, or stone floors stretching across tlie 
interior at intervals in the height, Examples occur at Jaggay y a petit, Garikspid, ami 
I’eddo Gan jam. Others have cross walk in the interior with a mud-puoking. Example* 
arc at Ghaptalfillu and 1‘ cd da G ufs j hu, Solid domes arc found at G udivncla and Glint- 
tiprfitu; and these are undoubtedly the earliest of these stflpus. Properly made concrete is 
us secure us masonry, and, where liuies tone is abundant, can Le cheaply made. This eoniideni- 
tion may huve led to ita use at the ( J arikapId stdpa. A simple earth-packing seems to have 
been generally employed only ill the smaller buildings. The largest have interior cross wall a 
in addition, or are of solid construction throughout. Jn few of these examples does sufficient 
of the facing of the superstructure remain to attest with certainty its original form. Most 
of them are razed to the level of the surrounding basement, with only a few courses of the 
upper exterior wall remaining ; and u low mound of debris or masonry inside it. In tho 
Eiuallor structures, it may be confidently asserted that the dome was the form of outline. 
In the largest the building may have been constructed us a dome or in storeys. Those 
about which there is any question are A mar^vat i, Gudivuda and GbaiitasalA TYlien 
Colonel Mackenzie first saw the Amur & vat i stupa, “the central or higher portion of tho 
mound was still untouched, and rose iu a t arreted shape to a height of 20 feet, with a 
diameter of about 90 feet at the top, and had been cased round w ith bricks. 1 Its then 
form may, however, have been due to its being ruined; its original shape was probably a 
dome as represented on the sculptures. On account of the centre of the Amaru vuli stupa 
having been completely destroyed before aeon rate observations of its interior construction 
were made, it is now impossible to know whether it may have been constructed of solid 
brick or otherwise. Colonel Mackenzie, who visited the silo in 1797, stales ; * ** 1 found 
n circular trench about 11) foot wide, dug about 12 feet deep, into a mass of masonry, 
composed of bricks of 16 inches square and 4 inches thick. It is probable that this body 
id masonry did not extend to u greater depth. The central area was untouched; and a mass 
of rubbish was thrown outside of the ditch, which prevented any observation of its original 
state ; but T conjecture that the whole had, previous to its opening, formed a solid circular 
mound.” The base of this building was about 13 S feet in diameter. 3 

The stiipa at BhutUpriilti lias a dome 132 feet and a base 148 feet in diameter. It is 
Solid book throughout/ The bricks aro of very superior manufacture. At Bhattipr6 In 
a portion of the facing wall of the dome remains at the south-east quadrant. It is 5 feet 
6 inches in height and has a batter inwards of 1 foot 2 inches, thus showing that it wus a 
dome of a section of less than a semi-diameter. 

The Gudiviidn stiipa has been constructed of solid and weH-nindc brick. It has 
been so much demolished that its size and form cannot now be ascertained ; but, from what 
remains, it would seem to have approached those at Amardvati and Bhattiprdlu. 

The Glianta£ul;i s tflpa is 122 feet 2 inches in din meter at the base and. Ill feet at the 
wall above it. Its plan differs from tiny others known in the Madras Presidency. The 
nearest approach to it is the second stupa at Pod da Gaft jam. Tt has an outer ring of brick¬ 
work 18 feet 3 inches thick, exclusive of the basement, which is 5 feet 7 inches broad . 
Inside is a concentric circle £5 feet 10 inches in exterior diameter, and with, a wall 3 feet 
8 inches thick : this seems to have been the dome wall. In the centre is a square cube of 


1 Binge** .iMAr. * 1 S u, ji. 20, 
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solid brickwork surrounded hy a hollow brick square. Cross and radiating walla connect 
tUese other walb; the small cells or chambers time formed are firmly packed with black 
mud, Tlio bricks of which tho walls are constructed are of very inferior make. At Ghanta- 
£;Uii, the interior walls would suggest storeys as having been employed. These walls may, 
of course, have been used simply to strengthen the outer wall if it rose in the furrn of a 
dome; hut its thickness of 18 feet 3 inches is proportionately much greater for a dome wall 
than in any of tlio other examples, whore a ring dome was undoubtedly employed. The wall 
of the inner circle is of the usual proportions, and the dome would seem to have risen 

over it. 

The stfipa at GarikapUd in constructed of an outer brick ring. S feet thick at the base, 
with alternate- lay ere of concrete and earth in the centre. Its diameter across the base is 
81 feet. * 1 * 

At Jaggay yap&ta, the stupa lias an outer brick casing with an interior packing formed 
of " layers of earth about 2 feet thick, over each of which was laid a close flooring of very 
large bricks closely fitted together.” The diameter of the building is 3H feet.* 

The remains of the small stflpadiscovered on the hill at Pedda MiiddQr near Amarfl- 
vati show a diameter of 44 feet 6 inches, with a base wall 4 feet thick. It seems to have 
been packed with earth laid over a mass of large boulders.* 

The largest of the three athpas atPedda Gafijslm has been a hollow brick dome, packed 
with earth. A floor of packed stones runs across the interior near the foundations and may 
Itavu been repeated at intervals in the height. In the centre of the foundations are a 
number of bricks in tho form of a svastika. The diameter of the building at the base is 
74 feet, with a wall thickness there of 10 feet. The dome wall has been S feet thick.* 

In the remains of the second stfipa atPndda Gufijfim, the plan is two concentric brick 
circles separated from each other by a breadth of i feet 10 inches, and the two connected by 
twelve cross walls radiating from the centre; four of those walls project inside the inner 
circle. The exterior diameter of the outer circle is 38 feet 10 inches, with a wall thickness 
of 3 feet 10 inches; the outer diameter of the inner circle is 21 feet l inches, with a wall 
of 2 feet. As only one course of the bricks remains, it is impossible to say what the pack¬ 
ing has been, but it was probahly earth.* The foundations of a third stupa were found 
hexe, having a diameter of 32 feet. It is a brick ring packed with earth, having a square 
pit in the centre packed with stones. 'Whether these latter extended up to the crown is 

Um Every one of these buildings lias or had a square projection on the basement at each 
of the cardinal points opposite the four entrance gateways in the rail. From sculptured 
representations, these seem to have been intended as uu architectural feature to give pre- 
miuenc e to, or support the five stelae, which stood opposite these points near tho dome. In 
the earliest stflpaS, *uoh ™ Bhattiproln, JaggavyapMa, and Ouikapftd, of the marble 
slabs which encased the basement, only those at the projections were sculptured. 

It [ lA < been thought that the curious small circular shaft In the centre of the Bhattiprdlu 
B l dp i might have been the receptacle for the strong wooden post that supported the covering 
umbrellas. A simflkr but square shaft was found in the centre of I ho Ghantattlft stflpa. 
Tint building has a greater proportional height of the dome intact, and the top of this shaft 
was closed with original brickwork, so that with it-uulm the well bad been again resumed 


1 nubd G.O., NV 3»3 ot aoti apni is«o. 
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at a greater Leight,—it could not have served the purpose supposed. It may also have 
been so with the iihaUiprolu stupa, though now, of course, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether it really was so. There seems reason to believe, from the fact of a stone umbrella 
post found at X igalapalle, from the umbrellas being stone, and from the sculptured 
representations, that the umbrella post also wiii of the same material. The small well may 
have served as a receptacle for fixing a sweep during the progress of building to guide 
the correct laying of the circular rings of brickwork. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
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RAILS. 


The detfaked enclosing mil is a well-known feature of these buildings, bat in tlie 
example imflor note, no remains of any have been found exempt sit Amaruvuti and more 
n’eenlh'ut lihattiproj u. The most complete rail is that at Amariivati ; its features Lave 
Wu fully described by Dr, Burgess. Tlie subject generally has been treated by Mr. 
Fergus sun . 1 His remarks refer chiefly to North Indian stfipos; the only one in the month, 
about which much was then known was Amarivati. Most, if not all of these buildings 
in South India, have been greatly demolished, and we enimnt expect to gather from their 
remains any very complete ideas of their eons true t ion, but much, may be gained by a rareful 
piecing-together of what has been left of them. From an examination of these buildings, 
it seems doubtful if any detached rail ever did exist at some at least of the smaller 
ones. Theje sin pus generally have a flooring of bricks, or stone flags extending and forming 
a lowfr procession path around the basement, on the outer edge of which stood the principal 
rail, where 4 * 01:1 existed. Of the rail at Ilhuttiprolu, only a fragmentary portion has been 
uncovered. Tie size and spacing of the piers would seem to show that the cross-mils had 
been lenticular 111 shape and unsculptured like some fragments of one which were found at 
A i jjvufi, and urc now being pieced together and fitted up in tiiu Madras Museum, It 
resembles qiio|re m San chi, illustrated by Mr. Fergus son.* 

Although every stupa may not have had a detached mil, all would seem—to judge from 
examples which remain complete enough to show the feature—to have had an inner rail or 
parapet on the edge of the basement or raised procession path, formed hy the easing slabs 
over-topping it, and a coping panel od the top of them. From sculptural representations 
Mr, Eergusson had inferred that this feature existed in the largo tope at Siilichi.* It 
is clearly shown <>n all the Choitya slabs found at Amariivati, and subsequently at Pod da 
Gab jam and GhautiiSnla. Undoubted traces of this feature have boon found stone of 
these fifflpas. At Podda Gan jam u numher of slabs, similar to plate XX VII of the 
present work, were found standing in position against the basement wall, with their tops 
abo ve the floor liue of the upper procession path, Traces of the brick support for the raised 
inner rail or balustrade over them also remained there. This must have consisted of a 
marble coping laid along the top of the casing slabs similar to some at JaggayyapetaA 
At Gh&nta^alft, the height of the basement wall against which casing shills would, ua 
usual, be placed is 4 feet 3 inches. The heights of two dubs which have been found 
(pla. XXVII owl XXVII T) art: 4 feet 9 inches and 4 feet 7 h inches, If these slabs worn 
among those from I he basement wall, and,—as troth panels have only been found in this posi¬ 
tion— it seems probable thut they were, it is evident tbut independent of any coping over them 
their tops would surmount the procession path. Examples uf coping slabs which roust have 
been so placed are elsewhere illustrated ! pis. XVI and XX\ 1). 


I 1h4. ..hJ E’H- AnS., p. *4 «t. -cq. 1 pL 30. 
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The preceding observations refer chief! y to the stilpas built of 
upper procession path, round the base of Liu- dome, of u breadth abott 
than the height of the surrounding basement wall. In this, tlieir pro] 
derahly from some in tbe no rill. Sine hi, for example, has a basement h 
an offset above It of about 6 feet. 1 The buildings at K"figalup'alle fcj 
the rule followed in the others. As has been remarked, liowevi" t'* 
structural stone da go has, Their proportions are identical with ti root:-civ 
adjoining cave. One of the largest is 15 feet in diameter, with a base T feet . 
an offset over it with a breadth of 12 inches only. This, it is evident, is oulj 
of tbe architectural feature of a procession path, though it could not have been 
It would require no balustrade or rail around it. 



1 FtT|fmttOfc : lrnf. f fA *, p*84* 
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CHAPTER in. 

BHATTIPRQLTL —PREVIOUS EXPLORATIONS AT THE STtPA. 

A village in the B6pn11e taluk of the Krishna district, standi eg 4 miles from the right 
hunk of tin- main channel of the Krishna river, and about 24 miles west by south from 
Masulipatam. 

On the south of the village is a mound known as Lab j a dibba, which covers the remains 
of u B uddli ist stupa. The mound is one of those mentioned in Mr. Boswell ’ s report (1370). 
It was again referred toby Sir Walter Elliot, in a letter printed in Government Pro¬ 
ceedings of 7th June 1 871. Tn the some year, some correspondence took place regarding 
the destruction of the mound for the materials it contained. The bricks, being of large size 
and good quality, were used for road-making, and the marbles variously utilized in the con¬ 
strue Lion of a sluice in the Krishna canal. Some of these may at present he soon built 
into the bed of the sluice. As a result of the attention thus called to it, the mound was 
afterwards inspected by Mr. N orris, Assistant Engineer, who submitted a report to the 
Madras Government . 1 A note was also published in the Indian Antiquary,- He found 
the mound to be a solid mass of brickwork of very irregular shape, owing to a great part of 
it having been demolished for road metal; hut the form was evidently circular. It was con¬ 
structed of bricks about 1' G* X 2' 0". Its height was about 14 feet, and area about 1,700 
square yaidr^ On the top was a small circular hole, surrounded by eight bricks, which 
reached from top to bottom. An earthen bank, which existed around, bad been formed by 
the dust and refuse remaining from the demo 111 ions which had, from time to time, been made. 
The mound seemed originally to have been a cone, with side slopes of one horizontal to two 
vortical. He thus estimated the original height to have been about 66 feet. 

Some years later the tope was visited by Mr, Sowell, whose report was printed by the 
Madras Government . 3 He elicited the following facts; 11 .... I must premise that 
“ the tope is now absolutely demolished, and I could discern no trace of any sculptured stones 
iL there. The village people told me Lhut it had been a lofty mound up to a quite recent date, 
t. though they varied u good deal as to its height. Previous to the demolition it had shown 
*i the profession path round the top of the huso of the dome, and they declared that it had 
<4 hMn surrounded by a marble railing or wall about 4 feet high. They said that this 
“ wall had been partially standing at the time that the tope was destroyed and that the 
« sl!llig I,*,] been utilized, some by being burnt for Ume, and others by being employed in 
.. tho construction of the Yellntur sluice. Quo of the employee of the Public Works Depart- 
u m(lQt also told me that there hud been a wall of Palndd marble, and that it had surrounded 
„ tk . " He said that this marble wall was not sculptured, but that there had stood close 
<* b v a detached pillar about 15 feet high, which bora figures of men and animals. He however 
4 . d ; ffeiBd fron . the villagers in saying that the marble had not been burnt for lime nor utilized 

1 « to any way on the road. 
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*'■ Thut there really were marble sculptures is tolerably conclusively proved by rbe fact 
“that in the wall# and floor of this very Yrilatur sluice marbles bare been extensively used. 
‘‘Snine sculptured stones bear carvings assimilating in typo to those at AmurSvati though 
“ they do not appear to have been so beautifully executed. 

“There can be little d'mbt, therefore, that up to recent times this tope was the best pre- 
“ served in the locality. Tt bad the dome, probably not perfect, but at any rate iu fair 
“ preservation. 1 1 harl at least one standing Lilt. It had the procession pat h clearly apparent, 
“and it bad a marble wall or railing round it. llr. h orris has called attention to thoonnous 
“circular shaft, a few inches in diameter, running down the centre of the donto, which wits 
“ probably the receptacle for the strong wooden post that supported its covering umbrella or 
“ umbrellas. All this has disappeared, and in its place remains a shapeless heap of earth 
“ and broken brick, 14 feet high at its highest, while the canal water streams muddily over 
“the Last fragmentary remains of marble rails and sculptured Lo t. ... 

Mr, Sewell elsewhere remarks: 1 “I have it direct from the officer chiefly concerned 
“ in the demolition that the mound was between 30 and 40 feet high, of a circular shape like a 
“ dome, hut ruined at the top ; that there was a marble pillar standing erect, and sculpture here 
“ ami there in marble, but he does not remember rails or walls of marble. He found inside the 
“dome a casket made of siv smal l abbs of stone dove-tailed into one another, measuring 
“about 24’Xlj'Xl'. Inside this was a common clay chatty, and inside the chatty u neat 
“ casket nmdu of soap-stone, 1 which contained a crystal phial. In the phial was a pearl, 

« a few bits of gold leaf and some ashes. Wishing to remove his discoveries, the stone casket 
“ was accidentally broken and the remains weru left at Bualtipr olu. The chatty was also 
“broken. The * soap-stone* casket was smashed during a voyage to England and the frag- 
“ merits thrown away. The crystal phial was presented to Dr. Burn ell.*' 

Mr* Boswell in a report 1 to the Madras Government, and referring tctlL v remains at j 
Bhattipr&lu, says that during the demolition a stone casket was found, “inside of which 
“ was a crystal rid with so tnc seed, pearls, in:. Thu natives say that another bottle was broken 
“in digging, which contained the secret of alchemy, the substance capable of turning all other 
“ metals to gold. Thev also firmly believe those structures cover some hidden treasure, and 
“from the fact of fl five-headed Nago being discovered, this has been taken to fix the actual 

“ amount at five crores. , These remarkable structures have heen entirely covered 

“ up and buried with u muss of earth, which ha# preserved them through long centuries, during 
“ which tbeir history and purposes have almost perished and have certainly become forgotten 
“in the neighbourhood, where they were originally raised. With all (lie interest that attaches 
“to the Buddhist era. of Indian History, it becomes us to deal reverently with those relics 
“ tliat time has spared. They are the evidences of a past age of civilization. When we have 
“ carefully disinterred them and brought hi light the symmetry and proportions of their 
“architectural designs, we shall probably find that they arc worthy of a better fate than 
“ to medic district rouda.* 5 
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CENTER IV. 


EXCAVATION TV TOE CENTRE, WITH DISCOVERT OF CASKETS 

AND RELICS. 

The foregoing extracts represent nil the published information available regarding thia 
1 1 nil'.ling, As a result of my visit in the beginning of the present year (189:1), I learned 
that the above-mentioned casket had been found at a paint just above the present summit of 
the mound. But as the principal deposit is usually placed down in the centre near the 
foundations, or at the level of the raised procession path which surrounds these buildings,;and 
Em the summit of the mound is at present 15 feel above that level, T considered it very prob¬ 
able that other relies might yet exist, buried down in the centre of the solid brickwork. 
The mound is new of very irregular shape, the upper half of the dome and about a quarter 
of the muss of brickwork rf the outer radius on the north-east and west sides having been 
removed, Solid brickwork, earth and loose bricks appear all over it. On tracing the circular 
courses of solid brick on the top of the mound, it is found that the real centre of the buddings 
is, on accouut of the demolition, not now in the middle of the mound, but considerably to the 
north of it. This spot was carefully concealed under a covering of loose bricks and earth, 
and required some search to find it On the debris being removed, tbe central courses were 
found to be untouched, and exactly as described by Mr. Norris, with the addition, that, 
outside the eight largo bricks which radiate around the small central well, there m mother 
nn«* uf sixteen wedge-shaped brick, each placed with the apex pointing to the centre Thu 
triangular spaces between these bricks arc filled in with clay. In the next course, the bncks 
are Imt under the clay thus forming a sort of bond, and so on with each alternate course. 
The plan of any one course, thus, has a perhaps not unintended rcscmbluncetoalotim flower. 
OutJdo extend the circular ring* of ordinary rectanguhir-shsped brreks (pi II, fag*. 1 and 
<>i Tht aujidl well in the centre was filled with earth ; but, at the time the top of the rffipa 
t it appears .a toe been ape, and «. than ta a fep.h af .ton. H 

w ft™ th 0 n M t surface. On removing tin central nng of bncks, I found that the 
niiinU «*.«! well wont down with to aides straight for a depth of'6 feat a mohea from the 
surface. Below tint, tho courses worn stepped, lcavmg altatoe dmmetem of * urnhe..-1 

' , - . , r , 1 the earth removed from the centre at the beginning oi these 

“ wa ” C olu to piece of Mock stone, n pieon probably of .he formerly found an,! broken 
1 r p n ■ tS ,ft 1in p ar thina of three inscribed votive caskets contain- 

canto, lie encavatmn «-M» at difton, levels 

ing inner stone and crystal caskets, relics mm j<- . t 

near the foundations. 
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CHAPTEH V. 

FIRST CASKET. 

The bricks wore removed for 14 foot Q inehea from the surface, or almost exactly on a 
level with, the top of the raised basement or progression path which surround* * tho dome, where 
Ei large irregular tln-ee-sided elah of black stone was found imbedded in the brickwork on the 
south side of the excavated shaft, it measures about 2' 1 1x2' 0". The two inner sides of 
the stone radiated from and touched the cent nil well j its outer side was curved concentric 
with the brickwork. It proved to he the lid of a large stone relic casket (pi. HI, fig. 2). 
Its under surface is smoothed, and has a rectangular cutting, measuring 11"X Xdeep. 
It lay on the top of another similar but thicker stone which formed the reeeptuclo 
for a number of relics [fig. I), Its size is 2'3"X I' jd''x 13 w . On ils upper surface is a 
cavity, 0 indies deep, and circular on the bottom, but sloping up to a ftvhmguk top with 
raised rim made to tit into the hollow in the lid. The length of the rectangle lay east and 
tv eat. The upper surface of the stone Is smooth, and. cut on it around the casket chamber, 
are two lines of itn inscription in a new typo of the Southern Manna character, 1 In tho 
cavity stood a globular black stone relic casket (pi. IT, fig. 7). Around this casket and 
mixed with the earth which filled the cavity were the following articles, of which a few are 
illustrated on the above plate: A copper ring (fig. 1), and several bits of copper; a small 
bead and two double pearls; two small semi-spherical cups made of a hard brown m.-Anl. 
They tit into each other, and arc evidently the lid and receptacle of one vessel. On the 
apex of the lid is n gold bead. The other also has had u gold bead, which was found in the 
earth alongside (fig. 5). One bears traces of some sort of resin liaving been inside. 

A hexagonal crystal (fig. 4, and pi. Y a ), with slightly convex sides, pierced with a 
hole through its axis. On each of the sides is lightly traced or scratched with one stroke for 
each line of the letters tin inscription in a similar character to that on lim stone. The first 
line of the inscription is indicated by a line drawn from the centre of the end to one of the 
angles. A similar but bunt line appears on the other end in the middle of the third line of 
letters. Il will be obvious that, being pierced, it must have been used for suspending around 
the neck, most probably as an amulet. Phykcferions were used hy the Greeks and other 
nations of antiquity, and like this they usually bore inscriptions. The LingayaU, at the 
present day, suspend a like object, being u linga enclosed in a box. 

Made of thin sheets of pure gold were two triSuIns (pi. IV, figs. 2 and 3), and 
four flowers with eighl petals, one of which is shown in figure t>. There were also a hollow 
single and a double gold bead and seven small triangular pieces of the same metal; these 
lust art? evidently pieces of a flower. As io the position these objects occupied m the cavity 
immnd the globular stone casket, the two small sc mi-spherical vessels lay on the west, 


1 Fat iTlitfeanthiBmwI thufithur iwwiiptions. *-.■ letter l» Ur, Itiiklrr In lh» Ar*&*y of UJ»Ui Jt. lr r. jfc At, Sw.. 

pari a, July 1*02, pp. SK-ftH*, and MW r ZuUtkftfl /Sr lit iminfr «A » -V-. I, U*!. Tnuwktion* HD |« 

jm hi ^ih! in the Epi$r*jk t* 

* To tti> phulitginplw in thh fdac two town nre Aywn ml -«:h Ptrunp. If whs foitirl Ituil tlio reduction fnwu Ota «Mu 

ttllil.inl it '?*T.. tta fc««*wkon rtw* la ItofllMtM. T»iv rmufada* f-w «Mh <>l til* Priam had fhm tt> Itcwuhal 

with IwlkM ink. Tli* two nidus in ih« view wef# toaiiHml with aliiiMK white, and thi* uutsiH, H-ing nltcrwanlH atraped off. ltd* 
OTOty loiter, dal, or flaw uU Ilia two HliKm'ea <3 *uT OH ttm jduaogriLph. 
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the crystal prism, gold flowers, i't*,, an tlic east. The globular casket is 4| inches In dia¬ 
meter atid height (fig. 7). The lid fits loosely on a groove iu the lower portion. The 
inner cavity is cylindrical, and inside it stood a cylindrical crystal phial 2.) inches in 
diameter by ly inches in height (figs. 11 and 12). Its position in the globular stone cas¬ 
ket is shown on figure t. It is moulded on the sides, fiat on the top and bottom and 
has its lid fitted in the same manner as the email receptacle which encloses it. Inside is 
a L.at piece of bone, -■ inch broad ; it is smooth on the orti.' dde aud celled on the other( its 
■position in the crystal casket is shown on figure 12. The method of preserving the relie 
with the triple casket lias perfectly served its purpose, for, though there were dust and earth 
iu the two stone caskets, there was scarcely a speck in the cry stal one. Inside tliu globular 
atone eusket and lying Mow the crystal phial were nine small flowers of various sizes in 
gold leaf; one of the largest is shown on figure 8, Si* hollow gold beads over ’ inch in 
diameter (fig. P), and eight smaller. Four small flowers in thin copper, similar to those 
m gold. Nineteen small pierced pearls, and a slightly blue coloured wnethyst bead (fig. 
10). Fixed cm the bottom by oxidation and arranged in the form of a AVastika (fig. 13) 
were twenty-four small silver coins. They are plain on the reverse ; tuid on the obverse 
have bri-padas, trunks, lotus flowers?, and other emblems more r,r less legible. In the 
svastika, nine coins were in the centre rectangle, three on each of the four arms, and the 
I'thor three (fig. 14) over the centre. The flowers and beads soem also to have been origin¬ 
ally arranged symmetrically. An example of this symbolical use of the svastika was found 
in the centre of the largest of the stupas at Ted da GaB jam. 
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CHAPTER VL 

SECOND CASKET. 

The bricks in the shaft were removed, for a further depth of 2 feet 6 inches below the 
level of the surface of the lid of the casket just described., or 17 feet in all from the top of 
the shaft, when another block stone was found on the north suits of the well, and, like the 
first, sunk a foot into the side wall. It was the lid, and, another stone which lay below It, 
the receptacle of a second relic casket. The covering stone (pi. ITT, tig. 4) is roughly 
triangular in form with rounded comers, and measures about 2' 3" X 2' X It)"'. On the top 
is a circle 7-1 inches in diameter, raised f inch above the surface. Thu under side is 
smooth, and has a circular space f inch deep and 12 inches m diameter, lu this circle 
is an inscription in 19 lines, while around it is another lu two lines: the letters were ail 
filled in willi white. The stone receptacle (fig, 3) is roughly rectangular, with rounded 
corners, and measures T 8" X T 4* X 12". On its upper surface is a circular hole 6f 
iindies deep, 7f inches in diameter at the top and 4 inches at the bottom. Around the top 
is a raised rim, lg inches broad, which fits into the hollow in the lid. Around and outside 
the rim is an inscription in two lines. These letters also are filled in with white. Tho 
cavity was nearly filled with earth, and had uo inner atone casket as with the first. In it 
was a crystal pbial (pi. TI, fig. 1) If inches in diameter by 2-f inches high. Its lid is 
moulded like a dtlgoba, The hollow in the vessel is cylindrical, Thu lop and bottom were 
lying separate and filled with earth. There was no sign of u relic inside. The following 
articles weru found among the earth ill the stone cavity:—164 gold flowers of varying sizes 
such as are illustrated in figures 2 to fi; some are plain and others have dots around the 
petals; they have eii, eight and nine petals, and some have been fitted inside each other 
-with a gold lead ns a bud (tig. 11). Two circular flowers (figs. 7 and 8); a two-armed 
figure (fig. 9), and two trinacrias (figs. 10 and 1*2). All these arc in gold loaf or thin sheets 
of gold. Two gold stems for flowers, one of them attached (fig. 14). Sis hollow gold 
beads (fig. 16), and a small coiled gold ring (fig. 13). Two pearls, a garnet, sis coral beads 
(figs. 19, 20 and 21), and a bit of the same material. A slightly blue fiat oval crystal bead 
and a pointed oval white crystal bead (fig. 17). Two flat six sided chrysolite or beryl 
drops (figs. 10 and IS). There were a number of bits of corroded copper leaf, including 
flowers, stems, and a miniature umbrella. The remains of a small silver Sasanam. The 
metal of tils is very thin, almost completely corroded, and in consequence extremely brittle, 
eo that it seems uncertain whether it will he possible to unfold it. It has been a long strip 
of metal If inches broad, wound in a roll to about eight thicknesses and pressed flat, (tig, 
22). Three lines of letters have been pricked on the side folded inwards, The largest piece 
is 2 inches in length. At first, it was covered with green corrosion, doubtless duo to itf 
lying among the pieces of copper; but on a partial cleaning, the white metal appeared. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

third casket. 

At a depth of 13 feet from the surface, the third and last casket was found lying on 
lh.Q east side of the shaft. The lid is an irregular circular stone measuring about 2 feet 
3 inches across by from 9 to 1ft inches thick (pi. Ill, fig. fi), On its under surface is a 
diuiLir space sunk ^ inch, having an inscription in eight line?, with letters whitened. 
Tiie stone receptacle which it covered is roughly square in shape, and measures 2' £>" X S' 
3 X il (fig. -•)■ On the upper surface is a circular cavity 5^ inches deep, 7^ inches iu its 
upper diameter, and o inches at the bottom. Around it is a rim inches broad, which 
tits into the hollow in the lid. Outside the rim is a circular inscription in one line, with 
letters whitened. The cavity was nearly filled with earth. In it were a crystal phial 
of the shape of that found in the second casket, but slightly larger (pi, Vf, fig. 23), The 
hollow in this vessel is cup-shaped. The phial is inches in diameter by 3 inches high. 
The two pieces lav a part and were filled with earth. Close to the phial lay u miniature 
Mil casket made of a beryl (figs. 24, 25 and 2ft). Thus, as with the first casket, this 
h at a triple receptacle, and owing to this tho relies wero found intact in the innermost 
one. They are three small pieces of bone. The beryl casket hud originally stood inside 
the phial, as shown iu figure 23,. A cylindrical hole, ^ inch in diameter, is drilled in its axis, 
iu which are the relics. The hole is closed by a small white crystal stopper with hexagonal 
top, with a sheet of gold leaf fixed on to it. A loose sheet of the same material closes the 
joint at the necking, and another is placed outside on the bottom. Tho total height, of the 
casket is -7o inch. 

Two amethyst beads (figs. 30 nnd 31) and a yellow crystal bead. A small hexagonal 
crystal drop of a slightly yellow colour (fig, 32), and another fiat one of white crystal (fig. 291 
a bone bead (fig. 33). 

Six pearls and thirty-two seed pearls, all pierced. Thirty flowers, similar to those above 
described, a bent two-armed figure (fig. 27), and a quatre-foil (fig. 28), all in gold leaf. A 
piece of what appears to be silicate; uu appar ently iron cinder ; and a few bits of copper. 

The bricks were removed from the shaft, down to the foundations, which were found to 
bo 23 feet from the summit of the mound. The brickwork in the centre is thus 3 feet below 
the level of the brick flooring which surrounds tho stupa. 
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CHAPTER VDX 

EXCAVATION AROUND THE BUILDING. 

To ascertain what size Lhe building had been, and whether any marbles yet remained, 
fmmo trenches were dug at points arc mid the exterior of the brickwork. The brick basement, 
or raised procession ^putk at the south-east quadrant, was found unbroken; but no marble slabs 
remain against it. The unbroken face of the dome also, at this point, remains intact for a 
height of oyer 5 feet above it. A section is shown on plate 11, figure 3. The radius, from the 
centre of the building to this remaining portion of the wall of the dome, is bb feet, making its 
diameter 132 feet; and, as the breadth of the surrounding basement is S feet, its diameter is 
thus US feet. For comparison aa to size, it may bo mentioned, that the base of the Amur d vat i 
stupa was about 133 feet in diameter. 1 Outside the raised basement, and eight feet below 
the surface, is a brick floor, on the outer edge of which, would once stand the marble rail, 
but the only remains of it worn some traces of brickwork and chips of marble. 

At the position of the north-east quadrant, the brick flooring between the basement and 
the Tall remains. The basement itself has been removed, and a considerable portion of the 
brickwork of the dome inside the Lino of it. The mound which covers the remains of tint 
central building is surrounded by another ring of mound on every sidu except the cast. This 
outer ring is the earth thrown up during some of the previous excavations. On the north 
side, two parallel trenches were curried outwards from the position of the basement through 
this outer bank. These trenches were then connected by a cross cut. At this point some 
courses of the basement and of the north projection remain in position. I found here two 
pieces of a marble umbrella having a curve with a radius of 1 foot G inches (pi. VII, 
figs. 1 and 2); a small piece of a pilaster base from a slab (fig. 3); a pilaster capital with horses 
and riders (pi. VIH), and the half of what lias been a largo slab carver) with the lower 
portion of a draped figure (pi. IX). The figure panel is checked on one side with a 
pilaster up its edge; and the portion of the drapery that remains, is hut slightly raised from 
the surface. The carving is in the same archaic style ns in those from the stupas at J agguy- 
y ape til and Garikapfid. At a distance of 8 feet 4 inches from the basement, 1 found the 
remains of six marble bases of the rail standing in position (pi. 11, fig. 5). They measure 
1 foot 11 inches by 12 inches, by 1 foot 10 inches in height, above ground; with a space 
between each of 1 Foot 7 indies. Some of them have a portion of the Lower disc-shaped 
socket bole for the mil panel. They are sunk 1 foot 0 mel.es below the brick floor; and rest 
on a broad slab of marble Said longitudinally below them (tig. 4). Outside is a low brick 
w dl The ground was opened up for a few feet around these, bat none Others were seen there, 
nor any of the large panels which would surmount the mil. Similar trenches were dug on 
the west side, but though some courses of the basement remain, and several small plain slabs, 
splayed on one edge, were found outside it, no trace of the rail appeared. On the south, 
digging could not be carried out, on account of the proximity of a tank. Two octagonal 
piers, and a block of marble lie on the position of the north-east quadrant of the rail. The 
two former axe illustrated on plate X, figures l and 2. Some small rancor-shaped earthenware 
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lamps, exactly similar to some found at NAgaUfcalle, wcro dog out of the north touches 
(pl_ Tll f figs, 4 and 5). 

The space between the mil piers is about half that of Amard vut v, and I lb ink {lie 
panefe can hardly hare been carved like those from that atflpa* They have probably been 
of plain lenticular shape, like tho^o at Sahcki. It is difficult to believe that all the large 
top-panels* — which would he sculptured—have gone; some must surely bo Wing under the 
earth hank outside the position of the rail. 

That the basement wall panels and not those of the rail, were the marbles removed and 
broken up for use on the canal., seems certain. An old xruustri, und others who removed these 
.stones, stated that the slabs were plain and about 4 feet square, standing with tlioir top 
about a yard underground. They had been removed from all around the wall. On seeing 
tin- portion of ike south-east basement uncovered, the men recognized it as the position these 
slabs had occupied* These particulars agree with the depth of the basement underground, 
and tlie size of the slab now found. The portion of tlie mil, also, uncovered, shows that such 
slabs could not have been used in its construction. Everything would seem to point to a 
similarity of design and arrangement of the basement wall panels of this sidpa, and those 
ill the two places named. Thus only the panels at the four cardinal projections of the base¬ 
ment would be sculptured. The line of slabs which surrounded, and which were removed 
from the face of the basement, would be plain, with the exception of a pilaster up one edge 
of each. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REGAINS NEAR BHATTlPRdLIL CJIlNNA-LAXJ A DIliBA, 

I [alliedlately on tile east of the s til pa is tlie camping tope. It is a slightly-raised piece 
of ground knomi us Cliiuua-Lun ja dibba. From the name, and the presence of bricks 
in tlie soil, it lies probably been the site of a Buddhist building. A legend is current to 
the effect that a dancing girl had her residence here; the largo mound was the temple where 
she worshipped. There is also a story of a “ treasure ” having been found many years ago 
at some spot in it, and u stone box or casket, similar to those recently taken from the centre 
of the large stupa. 

vikramArka k6ta BIBB A. 

On the east outskirts of the village is a piece of ground under cultivation, and planted 
with mimosa trees, it is known by the above name, and is said tea have been tho site of the 
fort of the king who ruled here. A long low mound—one of the walls of tho fort—can be 
traced for sonrn distance. It is said that large bricks were found, while it was being dag into 
some il thirty years ago.’ 1 
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CHAPTKE X. 

THE STCTA AT CUniVAIjA. 

This town is llit' taluk head-quarters, and stands twenty miles nottli-ire&t of Slanult* * 
pa tom. The remains of the demolished Buddhist stfipa stand in a low mound in the village. 
The ground measures about 140 feet square* On the west and south art? roads, and on the 
two other sides, house yards enclosed by mud walls, built on the slope of the mound. The 
mound is very much smaller than the one at Auiaruvati, the slope of which extends for a 
very considerable distance beyond the outside limits of the building. 

The existence of a sttipa at this place, was first brought to notice by Hr. Boswell 
in a report to the Government of Madras in 1S70. 1 He states that u at Gudiv&dn there Is 
a circular mound resembling the one at Amarfivati. It is known as hutja <Mltt or liar lot’s 
mound. It is reported to have been raised by a dancing girl who lived on the top, and confined 
herself to one meal a day, of which she delayed to partake till eho could see the lights of 
Akarepally Pagoda. The mound, however, evidently ©overs the mins of a Buddhist 
dagobn* Well burnt bricks art* found in large quantities. As there is no stone available in 
this neighbourhood, sculptures probably do not exist, but the people tell of a stone-casket dug 
up here containing a pearl, some gold leaf, and other relies. There are said to have been 
formerly ninety-nine Buddhist or Jain temples here and ninety-nine tanks.” In a subse¬ 
quent report,- Mr. Boswell makes reference to the stupa having been excavated to pro¬ 
vide bricks for read-making* In the orders by Government on the two above-quoted 
reports, instructions were issued for the protection of this and other Buddhist monuments in 
the district. 

The locality wait afterwards visited by Mr. Sewell, who concluded, from the appearance 
of the mound, that it was a brick-made tope of about the same di me ns ions us that at Sun chi." 
No trace could he found of any sculptures or mils as at Sail ch i and Amara vati. 

Mr. Sewell considered it possible that, in the absence of atone, the rail might have been 
made of brick or wood, and in consequence have been completely destroyed. It seems more 
probable, however, that, if a rail tphUj existed, it would, as has been the case in every 
instance of Ike discovery of traces of one in a South Indian stdpu, lie constructed of marble. 
In the majority of stflpus, some trace of marble construction has been found, though the 
material docs not exist in the locality, and must have been conveyed for long distances, 
probably from the Fain ad, where the stone existed Dr, Burgess found, that the stone 
used in the J aggayyap eta st dp a had been quarried on the bank of the Krishna, immediately 
to the south of that place ; and that the same stone must have been used at AmardvatL. 5 

Mr. Sewell obtained from a subordinate of the Public Works Department the follow¬ 
ing description of the discoveries made in the mound when in progress of demolition. 
Ho states that *■* four stone receptacles were found at the four comers, each measuring about 
two feet by one foot six inches, formed liy the erection, on one stone as a base, of four stones 
placed on their edge, with ft covering slab, Inside each was a casket, but T could uut 


1 0 0 . >V 1735, »l 7th XcTflmbor 1870. * G.O., Sfu. IXOS, HtH LV'r'inber 1871. 

1 ltt’jKfrt in (i.O., Nor IS10, &1 Ixt Xoi ember 1378, p. 32. 1 Kiitna I/iiltiet ■/, p. Ifil. 

* Amay. and Jm$$, ji, p. 
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ascertain u hat material they consisted of, nor what they contained, nor can I ascertain ukut 
l !a * become ( >f them." In a*letter from Sir Walter Elliut, published by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 1 the following refer once occurs: About 1840, a mound of brickwork was demol¬ 
ished to obtain material for repairing the high road between Be avid a and Bandar, and in It 
were found 11 four stone-vases, each containing a crystal reliquary, not deposited in the centre 
of the mound as at Dipal-dinna (Amarayitli) but in the four rides.” .... “A similar 
deposit was found some years ago by the Zemindar of Pittapoor in the Bajahmimdry district. 
The four stone-vases, each containing a crystal bos, were seen by ^ir Hen ry Montgomery 
in ISIS, who induced the Bajuh to send them to the Government Museum, where they now 
yre. They were figured in the Madras Journal e/ Literature and Science, Vol. XV. and 
plate 2. but without any description, Madras Jviurmt, "VuL XIX, p. 22-5. 1 Ihese stone 
hoses have since Been‘figured and described by Dr. Burgess* Four small crystal 
cask eta, which seem to be those above referred to, have j ust f 1392) been found in the Madras 
Museum. They are similar in shape, but smaller than the first crystal casket from Bhntti- 
prd ju, A slight difference is seen in their each having a small knob in the centre of tho 
top of the lid. The description of the construction of the Gudivada caskets tallies with 
that of the casket found in the upper part of the Bhattiprolu stftpa, when it was being 
demolished: it also was made up of stone slabs. In the notes of the finding of those four 
caskets, it is uncertain which “four corners” are referred to, for it must be remembered the 
building is a circular one. The account does not state whether around or near the centre, 
or the circumference. They may have occupied positions similar to tho lower ones at 
Bhattiprolu. From enquiries on lhe spot, one at least appears to have been found high 
up in the centre of the brick nionntl. 

Though all traces of marble sculptures, or mil, had been removed from the surface, it 
was possible that some of them might remain underground, as at Amstrdvti and elsewlu. to. 
This could only be ascertained by digging. Owing to the eunfilled nature of the ground, 
there was very little room for trenches, and no digging could be done outside tlie limits of 
the mound; but at different points, on the west, north, and east side*, I had three trendies 
sunk on the boundaries of the ground. These showed that the foundation* were three ieet 
below the level of the roads ; and the brickwork remained for u height of from mue to eleven 
feet at the highest parts. The walls stand dose up to the boundaries, but us the faces are 
rough, il i* impossible to ascertain how much further out the uni woken walls may have 
extended. The exact size of the stfipa cannot thus be known. Traces of circular courses of 
brickwork appear on the mound, nnd a very slight scraping of the earth, which has aecumu 
luted over it, shows that it is solid up to the centre. In this respect, its construction has 
been similar to that at Bbattiprdlu. 


* FrucettuiigS *1 7ll> JuDft 187!. Nu JlMd. 
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CHAPTER XL 

RITE OF THE ANCIENT VILLAGE. 

On the west outskirts of the town, the ground slopes upwards to an extensive mound 
now under cultivation. It is known ns Ij^mapadu dibba, and is (Ini site of Lke fort, which 
enclosed the ancient village^ with its tradition or}' ninety-nine Buddhist temples and tanks. 
Long low ridges ofennli, each about a quarter of a mile in length, nan he indistinctly traced ; 
these form a large square, and mark the position of the walls of the fort. It is said to have 
been :t place of importance in the transport of grain between Bezvada and Eli fir. 

! ij ieks and broken pottery are sratli/red about the ground j and small articles of interest 
me found when the earth is turned up, or after mill. The soil is composed of mud, the 
washed-down material of which the houses were built j it is largely used for brick-making. 
Regarding the objects found here, Mr. Sowell states, 1 “I have found there a largo number 
' ’ of coins, beads, aud other small articles, A few of the coins have proved valuable. General 
*' I unningham, to whom T sent them, has made out the inscriptions cm three of them, and 
“finds them to be coins of the Andhra kings Gotumiputrtt } Yadnya Sri, and Sri Chanda. 

Ihey bear well known Andhra dynasty devices. Another very interesting coin (I was in 
‘■possession of three, struck from different dies, but of the same design) bom the figure of 
*’ 11 Roman or Greek galley, with a rather crescent-sluiped hull, two masts, and a large 
11 oar-shaped rudder. All of the coins found were made of lead, and most of them wore so des¬ 
troy ed as t‘» have their devices quite undecipherable. I found also, very well preserved, the 
terra-cotta head of a female, with braided hair caught up in a knot at the back, and fastened 
“round, apparently, with an o rnam ental metal hand. The beads are made of hardened mud, 
“ burnt clay, bone, crystal, glass, amber, and stones of various sorts including many garnets. 
“The beads arc oi very varied shapes and sizes, and many of them are of beautiful work man- 
“ ship, notably those in stone. 1 found also several other small articles amongst the gravel, a 
“ small portion of a crystal jar, one or two pieces of broken hone armlets, one or two small 
<l polished stones, apparently fragments of burnishers, and other such like remains ; — the whole 
“ proving conclusively that the men of that day were highly experienced lapidaries. As to 
“ the pottery, some of the broken fragments show that it was of a class vastly superior to that 
■■ of the present day — a fact which I apprehend therein little or no dispute about. The mouths 
“ of some of the pots must have been three or four feet in diameter, and (he pots themselves 
11 must have been of very large size, and probably used for grain receptacles. Some are graee- 
11 fully ornamented.’* 

In the courtyard of the temple of Bliim Srfvara is a fine Jaina image (pi. XI), It is 
now claimed by the Brahmans, and worshipped as M tint ^varasvumi. The figure is a 
seated one, and is carved on a black stone slab. Tho ear lobes are pierced and distended. 
The hair is curled. Over the head is a seven-headed naga, and a triple umbrella. In plate 
XXXV is illustrated a curious monolithic sculptured Jaina column, lately unearthed by 
some excavators from under the found alions of a house at Bezvdda. 


J Mtjw£ t iAuf" p, 33, 
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CHAPTER Nil. 

AJI DU RA COINS fBOM GU DIY A l> A 
Plates Nil amj XIII. 

These «*. ww w soattcrcd to toe earth anthe site of toe ancle to village. They 

.re scvcrny-two to number, mid represent toe host of a lot or one hundred *• * 

, t ti i0 wliiile of them arB lead, and were all at first mure or 

■n-lnth I e«mre, ""lotion. Some of them, especiaUy toe smaller ones, nt flint appeared 
lirZdd oi either cferire or inscription, so thick was tile onidised oonting ; hut after being 
T™ .d these trere generally found to have the most perfeot dev.ee. preserved underneath. 

^b. Zaent, Lofore, that none of this kind of coin should he passe.! over us worth- 
w «n auAttempt het been mode at denning. With n soft material like lead, some care is 
. . t v danosit so tluit the letters or emblems on the coin may not hi. 

reqmred ™ ^ ^ thll it j, imprtdhk to completely 

’“ J it hat to most oases it can be entirely taken ofl, or sufflcmntly so, to show what is 

Til pll. dissolves toe salts of lead, and, I found, that soaking the corns m a 
underneath* Fota-h d^ ^ wreks ml !„ it sufficiently snft to he easily 

sol,mot. of th ^ “"; r ’; , h , s '’ ioJ t^, coins were regularly seraped with a quill, and^wito 

"‘hd 1 eftorwtrds found tube mere effective,« stalk ef the «Ootr«pis}t}anUa (vW-a- 
nhat i aftorw“rds fo 8)tl a „,l ftbrou! , and rubbing with them does not 

:"s tto ^h= alkali which .hey contain, also, doub.less has its effect - removing 

toe deposit from the lead, Dn ^ coins, Thomas 

As to the method by winch toe ^ V ^ ^ tat ^ ^ ^ s|( 

states 1 that « the Urger eo im <■ ^ + (Lat Wfi should bo wrong to pronounce any 

so which seem, however, to have 

‘‘ Enal opmloU UPQ1X . 1 \ otherwise as it k tMeaU# termed, suporstruuk, secondary 

“ admitted of a superimposed, . ’ re -heating and the pressure of a kanl ckv 

“impression, Whether tk, was Stated^ ^ h „ a to ^ . . . - That 

“mould upon lha surface o± t e r * ft coin of two dic5, was in vogue at this 

“mechanical striking or H 3L popper coins baring the same legends and 

“coincident peri“<L ^ * h(wreTCr come out far more distinctly in their devices, 

“devicesas the leaden PJ^ ^ ^ the asst>C mte ooins of the other metal. 

Writ** unusually definite examples of a practice 
“The Siiiiha emus - - - ■ - SimtkeTa In dm of designedly leaving the lower surface of 

“common in the curly mintage ‘ ^ ^mingly fiwu poured out, in a fluid 

u the piece blank. Tn. these ins of st(Jlie or oveu wood, and then sealed with 

“ state, from a heated Mb, « . ^ „ u moUlda W ere used in casting these coins, they 

" tllC impre5S 0f / Sm f " L 7 0 , m usiritlv understood by the term, that is, they could not have 
could not have been in u flf th , ^ else we should invariably have found 

^pXTtL tho centre of ton cmn! hut vary aelttom la i^ OV mttonn 

l It.4. .luiil; tS, ]f. **■ 
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of the coin also, would hare taken a more regular form in tlie shape of the mould. Tu none 
of the coins obviously intended to be round, is a perfect circle seen. Some are of very 
irregular shape, while others have a protuberance pn one side, ns if the metal had been 
molten and oozed out on the one side on pressure heing made by the upper die. The 
engraving, therefore, whether used as a mould, on to which the metal was poured and allowed 
to cool, or into whose 1 shape it was forced, could only have had an impression of the device 
without an enclosing trough. The die used for the obverse, is usually of a size approaching 
to, though occasionally slightly larger than that of the coin. Tho ease is different with ike 
reverse, where largo utid small devices seem to have hec-n used indiscriminately without 
reference to the size of the coin, or to the position tho engraving on the reverse die occupies 
with the device on the obverse. 

Ah to the question of the Siihhu coma furnishing examples of the practice of leaving the 
reverse blank, tho present specimens would seem to indicate that the absence of a device may 
in certain cases at least, lie due to the cuius Wing large and heavy, and that the device Wing 
raised in thin linen ou a flat surface, had been worn off, while the coin was in use. Some 
of the larger horse coins have the reverse plain, apparently for tho same reason. Three of 
the Siihlia coins, for instance (Nos, 46, IT, and 5b}, yet retain traces of the Ujjain symbol. 
Another of these coins (No. -to} shows a sunk device, evidently struck with a punch. 

The supers track coins must go to prove that the dll's were struck on cold metal; for, 
had tho coin a been heated, the original device would have been destroyed. Yet these coins 
retain both the original and secondary' devices. 

A consideration of what can be learned from an examination of this class of coin would 
pomi to show that the process of minting, had followed one of two possible methods. It 
may have boon to pour a given quantity of molten metal on to a plate engraved with au 
impression jI the reverse and then press the metal into shape whith the obverse die, or, as 
seems more probable, to place a lump of cold metal of Used weight and globular form, 
Ik* tweep a broad die plate containing an engraving of the reverse symbol, and a punch, 
of the intended diameter of the coin only, engraved with the obverse device, and strike on 
the latter till the approximate shape and thickness were attained, A few of the facts, 
which go to prove this, may he noted. When the obverse die has been struck to one side, a 
lumpy irregular rim caused by the bulging out of the metal over the edge of the die, appears 
i*u tin other (see Nos. 47, 57, &c.). On the reverse, no such rim ever appears, aud 
however small the device may be with reference to the r uin or, how much it may be placed 
to one side of ir, tho held around it is always flat. This shows that tho reverse die had a 
considerable flat surface surrounding the engraving of the device, while the obverse die was 
only sufficiently broad to contain it. It seems more probable, therefore, that tho an dal may 
have been laid or poured ou a somewhat ftr&ad surface, and struck or pressed with a narrow 
die than that the reverse process should have taken place. The Ujjain symbol, always in 
raised linos, is the device most commonly mot with ou the reverse sides of these coins. It 
is used in very diverse designs and sizes, as an inspection of those illustrated cm plate XIII, 
will show. Some have a design which tits, or uearly fits the size of the coin, ns on Nos, 1, 
2. 5, d, 35, 37, and 4d, but in very few cases is the die iu or near the centre of the coin ; 
usually only a protiun of the symbol appears. In Others, the symbol is of a size slightly, 
or muuh larger than [he coins on which it is used, as in Nos. 7 t 13, 55 to Cl, aud 65 to 
C8. The obverse, ou the other hand, is usually of a size to suit the coin, though it may 
not always appear in the- centre of it. Sometimes again, a small symbol is struck on a large 
coin as in Is a. 52 or on a small coin as Nos. S and 17. As to the variations in the design of 
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the symbol, Nos. 1 to 5. 7, 13 am! 37, though of different sizes, show one class with fi -lot in the 
ueatro, anil two thin*lined circles surrounding it. No. 6 has the same figure, but Ihe outer 
circle terminates in two prongs at the extremity of the arms. This, however, may perhaps be 
,lu‘; to the torn having been bruised, or worn at that particular place. Other types are those in 
No>. S, 10, 11, 35, and 40, which have one broad lined circle around tho dot. Solid circles 
appear on Nos 52 aud 53, but they may not originally have been so. Another class, as in 
Nr.s. 55, oG, 57, GO, 61, 05, Go, and 68, have no central dot, but only the rented crossed lines 
prolonged into the centre of tho circles. This feature is most distinct on No. 68. The broad 
lined symbols are of more archaic design than those of thin lines, and being found only on 
the more crudely stamped cuius, would mark them of older date than the others. The coin 
l-iST referred to (N T o. 68.) also, has traces of other crossed lines, not at right angles, joining 
the outer segments of the circles, as if Ole die Lad been a large cue with more than one scries 
of four circles joined together by crossed lines, perhaps for impressing more than one coin at 
a time On No. 55, for instance, then) are traces of what appear six circles, and No. 03 bo* 

« lattice..work arrangement of lines with small circles at some of the interscctrcms. No U 
»,* very distinct device, with a half menu fixed on the outer extremity of the one complete 
circle which shows 01 the coin. So. 17 also, bos tho half-moon, of tho same «*•» «"£• 
circle to which it is attached. Some reverse., new apparently piain, or. "early 80, hate * ■ ■ 

hod devices stamped 01 thorn; thus on figures 10, 11. 13, «. 5 - **•’” *^ filos on 
the svmhol appear. So. 45 has an unusual device, ben, * a * pure of three sunl tm s on 
each face enclosing a number of dots and semi-circles. So. <0 has a curious device, u 
“caning of",he design of which, it is «M> fe ***** A " 

have inscriptions, but they are usually much worn and deiaced, with 

legible. Generally, only a part of tho legend appears on one ooin. The full inscription J 

sometimes be obtained by comparing several of the one kind. . ,, 

In plates XII and"XI11 the coins havo boon arranged into a types! senes according 
to jThX Sta they bear on tho obverse. With only a com^aUrely mO member 
of tho coins inscribed; and even these, with only a few of tho letter, o e '■'™_ , 
hie it would bo unsatisfactory to attempt to arrange them otherwise. t,J u 1 
.hows the obverse ami the lattc’r the reverse of Ihecoius, in each rise under t io same nnm or. 
■Z It, 9 are ehaitvu coins. only onn (So. I) of which has tho surmounting half-moon 
K« 10 to .14 havo The torsi, either feeing right or loft. They are wdlr«^ 
euT'osIwfaliv reL of the small coins, which havo retained their clearness better than those 
t ,, espirullv st -aL th, atabrnl lieo feeing the right. 

1ZZZL . f uie h or a town on fignros 52 to 51. The remainder are miscellaneous 
ton —v of crude onocution. .. is sometimes difficult to discern »-* 

Ze nl those are intended to represent, but the principal device among ,hem seems te be th. 

elephant, 

Chattya Cours. 

No. 1. Lead. Hound. Weight 74 gmma. 

Qhvcrac .—Herieo slightly to left. Chaityn with three rows of inverted semi-circle, 
aurmonnled by a hnH-mOon. Itelow the pcdeetal a serpent in a wav J Urn.. 

Legend. w^wtitT- 

tmni-piifttsa mraifn. 
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Meiersc. —An TJjjain symbol of the same diameter as the coin. Design, dot enclosed in 
two circles. 

Js o. 2. Lead. Round. W eight OS grains. 

Obverse. — Device to right. C hairy a with two rows of semi-cinslea, ami wavy serpent at 

loot. 

Jjegttld.- —377. 

VWtQ. 

Jicvt-rse .—LjjuLu symbol. Samp die as Xo. 1, but three-fourths only visible oil top. 

No. 3. Lead. Round. Weight 88 grains. Coin crushed by a line struck 

through middle of device. 

Obverse . — A cbiiitya seemingly similar to No, 2. 

Legend . —tf . . , J|T. 

sa . . . puta, 

Tteverse ,—TJjjain sjiubol as ill preceding; half of device on coin. 

Ko. 4. Lead. Round. Weight 86 grains. Coin crushed thin to an oval shape. 
Obverse ,—Clwitya with two rows of semi-circles, and serpent at foot. 

Legg&(I ,— 

putasa — Sit'd, 

Mover sc . — Ujjaiu symbol as in preceding, half of device on left uf coin. 

No, 5. Lead, Round- Weight 7 8 grains. 

Obverse, —Two-rowed rhnitya, with serpent at foot, 
legend. — 

rd si thn-pit, 

'Reverse . — LTjjain symbol as in preceding; entirely on coin, but struck down towards 
lower edge. 

No. 0, Lead, Round. Weight 32 grains. A thin coin. 

Obverse. —Two-rowed rhaitya, with serpent at foot. 

Legend. — Illegible; traees of letters visible around. 

Htverxe ,—Djjam symbol slightly off left. Design three thin circles round dot. Outer 
circle terminates in prongs. 

No. 7, Lead. Round. Weight 35 grains. Small piece broken off lower left side, 

{Averse. — Two-rowed ehnitya, with serpent at foot. 

J^egead.^ Illegible; traces of letters around upper half. 

Setterse ,—LTjjain symbol as in No. 1, but with larger circles. Design larger than coin. 

No. B. Lead. Round. Weight 22 grains. A small coin. 

Obverse .—A small two-rowed ehaityu, with serpent at foot. 

Leg en d .— I llegihle. 

lietvrse ,—Small Ujjain symbol to left. Design, dot and one circle. 

No. !). Lead, Round. Weight 17 grains. 

Obverse. — A small two-rowed chaitya, with, serpenl at foot. 

Legend .—Traces visible on top. 

Metersf .— Dov ice i 1 legible. 
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The Uobsb facing bight. 

{Large Coins.) 

N„. 10 . Lead. Hound. Weight 120 grains. A Urge thick coin. 

Meerra.-A boldly executed figure of a home to the Tight, bulf-moon m the field. 
Rim railed, centre concave. 

Leg en J .—*ft ! B 1 i. 

sabikana. . 

J?.ww.—Ujjam symbol, with ii.it and one circle, much worm Slightly less than corn, 

hut struck rewards right. 

No. It. Leach Round. Weight 130 grains. A large thick coin. 

—Horse to the right, with half-moon in the field, 

Lryetid. —fltww'p 

saiatnasa. 

—Ujjain symbol afl in Nu. 10 , struck towards left- 
Tso. 12 . Lend. Bound. Weight 115 grains. A fragment of a similar coin to i"o. U. 
Ofomte .—Hftrse to the right, with half-moon in the field. 

Legend .— 

G<i titmi-puta, 

Severn. —Device, the usual symbol, but nearly worn away. 

A T o. 13 , Lead, Bound, Weight 122 grains. A thick coin of a slightly 
less diameter Qian those preceding. 

r:=4r^Tiii^»*. p-t of«. Tbo «. 

complete, would slightly more thou color the ooiu. The ooc *“ *" 

raised eLrolra around a control dot, with a half-moon ou the outer extremrty. 


( Medium Size Cains.) 

Xn. 14 , Lead. Round. Weight 55 grains. 

O&verse .—Horse to the right. Field slightly concave. 

Legend. —-wft. 

ski, 

jj^y^.—Faint traces of a large Ujjain symhuh 

No, 15. Lead. Round. Weight 4o grams. 

Obverse .—Horse to the right. 

Legend.- —fFW. 

Bcvenc. —Plain. 

No. IS. Lead. Bound. Weight «5 grata. A thick coin. 
Otera^-Horae to the right. Huioed rim, and curare <Md. 

Severs*. —Plain. o 
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(Small Coins) 

Nos. 17, 18 and 19. Lead. Sound. Weight 18, 11 and 14 grains. Three 
specimens of one class of com. Thin. 

Obverse *—A sharply cut figure of a horse to the right; an upright post with top and 
hot tom cross-burs under the horse’s head. A sun formed of a circle of dub surrounding a 
central dot, in the field. 

Reverse. —Small Ujjuin symbol on right, formed of a ball on the extremity of each of 
four crossed linos, cud a semi-moon on the outer edge of the circle. Device shows clearly 
on No. 17, hardly visible on the others. 

No. 20. Loud. Hound. Weight 16 grain?. A thicker coin than the three preceding. 

Obverse. —Horse to the right. Portion of a Tim underneath. 

H> Verse .—Two dots of a small Cjjuin symbol visible on left. 

No. til. Load. Round. Weight 28 grains. A similar coin to A'o, 2b, 

hut larger and thicker. 

Nos. 22 and 28. Load. Round, Weight of each, 11 grains. 

Obverse .—Horse to tho Tight. 

Reverse. — Plain. 

No. 24. Lead. Round. Weight 22 grains. 

Obverse .—Horse to the right. Field slightly concave, with rim around. 

R e verse. —1* lain. 

No. 25. Lead. Round. Weight 19 grains, similar to, but smaller than No, 24, 

No, 26. Lead, Round, Weight 12 grains. Coin thin and bruised. Probably 

a specimen of Nos. 17, 18 and 19, 

Obverse .—Horse to the right. 

Reverse.* —-Plain. 

No. 27. Lead, Round. Weight G grains* A fragment of a very tliin coin. 
Obverse and Reverse .—Same as the preceding. 

No. 23, Lead. Round. Weight 8 grains. A very thin coin. Portion broken off 

lower side. 

Obverse. —Hor^e to the right. A variant of No. 27, Difference visible in body and 
legs of the horse. 

Reverse . — Bruised, and device indistinguislwlde. 

No. 29. Lead. Round. Weight 4 grains. Very small and thin coin, variant 

of the preceding. 

No. 30, Lead. Oblong. Weight 20 grains. 

Obverse .—Horse to the right. Field circular concave. 

Reverse. —Plain, Edges of coin slightly bevelled. 



axbhha cense. 
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Tut House to the left. 

# 

(Small Coins.) 

>’ Ur 31. Load. Square with rounded corners. Weight 20 grains. 

Oiwri?.—Horse to the left, with vertical post and cross-bars in front. Circular concave 

field. Device struct diagonally. 

Levers*. —Bruised, with slight traces of Ujjain symbol. 

Ko. 32. Lead. Hound. Weight 9 grains. Small tbin coin* 

Obverse .—Clearly cut figure ol horse to the left. 

Reverse .—Plain 


{Medium size Cains!) 

h’o. 33. Lead. Bound. Weight 05 grains. Coin bruised out of shape. 

QhwrH .—Horae to the left. Dotted sun in the held. 

Legend .—Illegible traces on right top. 

Reversc.—Two dots of Ujjain symbol visible. 

No. 34, Lead. Oval, with piece out of left side. Weight 49 grains. 

Obverse. Weft raised horse to the left, with head broken away. 

XfWif/—Slight traces visible at bottom, , . 

Jfwnw.—Pbrtiow of Ujjain symbol .nth dot ond two eta*, i devum, dmntotar of com. 

N*. 35. lead. Hound with upper left edge flattened. Weight . 1 gnuna. 

Obverse, — Horse in high relief to the left, . , 

Reverse.— Ujjsm symbol slightly larger than coin, with dot and one circ . 

No. 36. Load, Round. Weight 63 grains. 

Obverse. — Horse to the left. 

Legend . — ?rar fa. 

tarn si. 

Reverie .—One circle of TJjjam symbol visible, 

No. 37. Load, Flattened round. Weight 4S grams. 

OJ,.me—Well raised horse to the left, with hind quarters oH coin. Bound objectover 

back, probably a sun. 

Legend.— 

B„™.-Uj jlto symbol of mto of coin. Two thin circles around dot. 

No. 38. Lead. Round. Weight 65 grains. 

Obverse. —Weil raised horse to the left, with head ofl coin. 

Legend .—fTfag. 

^tami-pu. 

Reverse. —Traces of Ujjain symbol. 

No 39. Lead. Bound. Weight 49 grains, Probably a specimen of No. 3i. 
thW-Horao to the left with sun in the add. Field much indented. 

Reverse.— Device illegible. 
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Nn, 40. Load. Bound. Weight 57 grabs. 

Obverse . —Horse to the left, with forepart off coin. Him on the right. Seems the same 
die as Nt), 3S, 

Legem {. —aramj. 

Go iajui-pu. 

lie terse . — -Traces of I'jjain symbol, much worn. 

No. 41. Lead. Round. Weight 34 grains, A thin and bruised coin. 

Obverse . — Horse to the left, with lower quarters off coin. 

Legend .— , , . ftTet . . . TO, 

. , . tami . . , nasn. 

Reverse .—Device illegible. 

No, 42, Lend. Oval, Weight 45 grains, A “double-atmek ” coin. 

Obverse . — Horse to the left. A circle over the horse’s head is part of the super-struck 
LTjjiun symbol. Surface flattened. 

Legend . — . . . traro. 

. , . iakano&a. 

Reverse. — Drained, and device indistinguishable. A circle appears at the foot, and traces 
of what may be letters through centre of coin. 

No. 43, Lead, Round. Weight 40 grama. 

Obverse , — A horse seemingly, facing left. Device much worn. 

Reverse . — Worn and indistinct. 

No. 44. Lead. Round. Weight 18 grains. A small coin. 

Obverse. —A hor.se (? ) to the left. 

Be verse. —Plum. 

£iuim Coins. 

No. 45. Lead. Round. Weight 218 grain?. 

Diverse.— A lion facing right. 

Reverse . —A square, enclosed hv three sunk lines on each of the sides. Inside the square, 
three tiers of Blink semi-circlea with a dot inside each, are visible. The lowest tier has three, 
the second two, and the upper one. These may possibly represent a ehaitya, but as the rest 
of the surface is worn, it is impossible to see whether the square may not have been completely 
filled in \nlh Ibese seint-eireles. 

No, 46. Lead. Round. Weight 132 grains. 

* 

06mw.—Lion to the right, with tail curled over its hack. Field concave. 

Legend — 

I ftmfine. 

In some tfiibha coins from A mar avail, described by Thomas 1 the legend is given as 
saimahwa. In the present specimen the second let tor is dourly an n. The legend is 
clo?o to the edge of the coin, and the vowel marks over tk are uncertain. Two letters 


* Jftftfr, rat JK« f. 15, WO, 






ANDHRA COINS. 


ay 

follow tie second n, but only the lower portion it visible. It is uncertain wbnt they era, but 

thov !tre not Ibe terminal letters of tbe Amnravati eol na. , , 

' ftiwit.—TJjjniii symbol nliylulv less limn coin, with dot and one circle, struck off top. 

Xo. 47. Lend. Round. Weight 121 grains, 

Otrrrse.-Forepart o( lion to tbe right. Field sunk, with mined rim on right. 

Legend , — A round right, illegible except letter W. 
linerae . — Faint traces of UjjttLii symbol 

Xo. 48, Lead. Round. Weight 10-3 grains. 

Obtm '**.-Lion to the right. Field slightly concave. 

Rite r>te. —-Plain. 

Xo. 40, Lead. Round* Weight 130 grains. 
ftW. -Lion to ibe right, with bind quarters off coin. Field slightly concave. 

He t'trae -— 1 1 hihi eouoavft, 

Xo 60 Lead. Round. Weight 162 grains. 

«, W r.-T.ion to the right, with bind union, off eoin. For. of the tail appears over 
the back to front is an upright lino with a row of upward point,ng b,ouches on each s.de 
V aeeminglv similar device bus been described us consisting of trlSuks. but m U,o present 
, J thc |L more elnsely resembles a tree. The field Is concave, and as tbe d.e baa bee. 

strut* to the Left, a broad rim appears on the right. 

Reverse .—Nearly plain, evidently been (in ITjjam symbol. 

Xo. 51. W. Round. Weight 81 grains. 

Obverse—& lion to the right, with tail over bank. Field flat, without run. 

Reverie. —Plain- 

SlTI P GoISS. 

52. Lead. Irregular round, with extension on the lower rigid, height Mil grain. 

.«, r-stLrsri: 

• . i, are two round objects from which m> two musts, each With a eross tr.e the top. 

Tracts of rig^iny e*m be itintly Even. 

flXrir.-I smou'^jmn symbol oa the right side, consisting of four contra! linos with 

four halls at the extremities. 

Xo 63. Lead Round. Weight Q6 grams*. 

-a ship to the right. The device resemblos that described under So. 52, but 

the features are net quite so distinct. The deck in this specimen is eui i 

of an Ujjain symbol, of tbo same sue ana form as in .No. o2. 

No. 64. Load. Round. Weight 20 grains. 

Qhtvrte —A device similar to the preceding, showing even more dis(m-:dy than Xo 52. 
The ^ugia between tbe mast,. On the right end of the vessel appear three balls, 

and under the side nro two spoon-shaped ears. 

Reverse .— Traces of an Ujjain symbol with dot and one mrc o._ 


t HU., H«. 1«. 


II 
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Elephant and oihee Coins. 

No. 55. Lead, Bound. Weight 52 grains. 

Obverse. — An animal facing the right, seemingly an elephant with trappings. 

j / 1 ii f "■ ... 

, , . fur ham. 

Reverse . — Uj jain symbol, larger than coin; central cross lines prolonged into a broad 
lined circle. Tracts of a succession of circles risible, 

No. 50. Lead. Bound, Weight 41 grains. 

Obverse — Device and legend similar to No. 55. 

Reverse. —Device similar to No. 55, but with portions of four circles only on coin. 

No. 57. Lead, Bound and thick. Weight 41 grains. 

Obverse . — Device low down on the coin showing rim on the top. Evidently the same 
animal as on the two preceding coins. 

Legend . — Same as in No. 55, but differently placed with reference to the head of the 
elephant. 

Reverse. —Similar to No. 56, but with leas of the derice struck on coin. 

Nos. 58 and DSL Lead. Bound. Irregular, Weight 41 and 57 grains. 

The former somewhat worn. 

Obverse. — Elephant to the Tight, 

Reverse. — One solid circle only of Ujjain symbol, in centre of coin No. 58, traces of 
four similar on No, 59. 

No. 80. Lead. Bound, Weight 23 grains. A small variety of No, 55. Symbol on 

reverse smaller than in No. 55, Sic. 

Nos. 6! and 62. Lead. Bound. Weight, each 22 grains 
Obverse . —A et ude figure of an elephant to the right, 
it everse. —DovLet* similar to preceding. 

No. 63. Lead. Bound. Weight 32 grains. 

Obverse .—Animal, probably an elephant facing the right. 

/i(WWj—Four lines crossed diagonally with an almost solid circle at two of the 
intersections, 

No. 04, Lead. Bound with projection on left. Weight IS grains. Thin. 

Obverse. — Elephant to the right. 

Reverse .— Device illegible. 

No. Go. Lead. Round. Weight 14 grains. 

Device on obverse similar to preceding. The reverse is similar to No. 56, but smaller. 

No. 66, Lead. Round, Weight 26 grains. 

Obverse . — Elephant to the left. 

Hearse —Ujjain symbol larger than coin ; same design but smaller t han No, 56, Ac. 

No. 67. Lead. Bound. Weight 34 grains. 

Obverse.— Device uncertain, probably an elephant to the right. 

Reverse.^ Traces of a device similar to No, 66. 








ANDHRA COINS. 

No. 6S. Lead. Round. Weight 45 grains. 


01 writ. —Elephant to the right 
Legend. —Illegible. 

Reverse ,—Similar to No. 66, but huger. 

No. 69. Lead. Irregular shape. Weight 51 grama. 
&wne *—.-Animal to the right, probably an elephant. 

Legend. —Illegible. 

Reverie . — Traces of a small Ujjaiu symbol. 


No. 70. Lead. Round. Weight 41 grains. 
(fivers .—Device indistinguishable, boars a slight resemblance to No. u7. 

Iri'ijt'nid .— — iVO 5 (t) - 

Sin Hit ((/a). 

Bowse. — Device indisti nguishable. 

No. 71. Lead. Round. Weight 35 grains. 


Oiiww.—An animal to the right, perhaps a horse. 

Legend ,*—Illegible 
Reverse .—Phi in. 

No. 72. Lead. Square. Weight 30 grains. 

Obverse .—A crude representation of an animal, probably a horse, facing left. 


Etruck diagonally. 

Reverti .—Two lines at right angles, 


with curved lines at the extremities. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
geantaSAlA. 

Excavation at tee Sir pa. 

A village in the Tsall&palli Zamind&ri, thirteen miles west of Masuli patera. 

Tin? Buddhist muiiud at this place was one of those noted by Mr. Boswell in bis reports 
to Government in 1870-71. 

The mound is known at Bnflja dibba; and stands in tlie fields on the north-east of 
the village. It is circular in shape, and measures about 112 feet in diameter and 23 feet in 
height. Brick walla mid black mud appear on the surface. 

The cultivated fields extend close up to, and in parts encroach on the slope of the 
mound. On one side, part of a palmyra palm tope gl ows on the lower part of it. 

The excavations, recently conducted in the mound, show the remains to be these of a 
Buddhist st6pa, of a date probably a few years subsequent to the later works at Amaravati, 
The upper part of the building is away ; but the foundations, with such portions of the upper 
walls as extend up to the surface of the mound, remain Intact. These show an arrangement of 
plan not hitherto met with in any of those examined in South India. (PI. XfY. fig. 2.) 1 

The Oban hi Said stflpa has a cube of solid brickwork in the centre, measuring 10 feet 
square. Enclosing it is a hollow chamber, measuring It) feet square, with walls 3 feet 
4 inches thick. It is connected with the central cube by a cross wall, 2 feet 4 inches thick, 
which runs out at right angles from each face of the latter. Outside it, is a circular wall 
3 feet 6 inches thick and .55 feet It) inches in exterior diameter. The four cross walls above 
referred to, are continued out to join this circle; the four walls also, of the hollow square are 
produced out—two from each comer—but with a thickness of 2 feet 4 inches, till they touch 
the circle. Beyond, and concentric with this inner circle, at a distance from it, of 11 feet 
7 inches, is a massive circular wall measuring IS feet 3 inches thick. Its outer surface is 
shown, by a cbm non facing which still remains on n few of the lower courses. On the south, 
2 feet in height in left; it is perfectly vertical. The space between it, and the inner circle 
is divided into sixteen cells by a like number of walls which radiate from the centre, and 
connect the two circle*. These walls arc 2 feet 4 inches thick, and twelve of them branch 
out from the inner circle from the points where it is intersected by the before-noted inner 
emss walls. Tlie thirty-two hollow chambers thus formed in the interior of the stupa are 
filled with firmly-packed black mud. The additional four walls are placed opposite the four 
corners. Around the outer circular wall, is a stylobate 5 feet 7 inches broad ami 4 Feet tf 
inches high. It is broad enough for a pioeession-puth ; and ha* doubtless formed the lower 
one of a series of such. Its wall leans forward at a considerable angle, and the offset on the 
top slopes out and downwards. It is unbroken on all sides except the east. It was excavated 
all around, except where the palm tope prev voted it; and no marbles were found standing in 
position against any portion of it. The quarters of this base, which Eueo the four cardinal 
points, have each projected 5 feet, for a length of 17 feet 6 inches, Tim projection on the 
north side is nearly complete; on the south, a few of the lower courses remain; ou the east 
it hs entirely away ; and uf that on the west, a few truces remain. On the face of tlie wall. 


1 TLo 4-lui'iiL, y icib.ui.LiA kht! willi W4 Lmic lay rtcanitigiL. Thu rr nm-i n i nw walla ullu be IriLtEil oc tlie agrluce iht jctMintL 
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O H A N T A S A l A 
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Ft* i Otiter Casset 
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^ r„^ the lament. and w from 4 to 6 foot nndorground, . a M floor It ■» 

::: ^ ., P , -»* '-*£ 

two arc o*wA A:«** 

-r 

comers of the slob in fo ok k. hoftb is , to Sower scroll. Oo the soles 

TIk. carvmg > mo. h woo.t ier- brinisat while wheels with o thousand nsw” 

of Hie feet tire two chakras, t 1107 .1 nuirks of Buddha. 1 

—‘ by the !*«* Whwh — ^Xrr! Ztastika with 

Around “J 1 * 1 ” " •'.“It: lmdenrivdmlShSQuLd; only UWeS of other* appear. The 
hunt anus, and the trunla, < u . j f j a .,ktin on the back. It 

other carved stone is a fragment of a top ^ portion of a flowing scroll on the 

half 0f a *“ fa * “^Va with curving on both sides, the scroll is 

one side of it. In the top panel of a detached ™ ^ ^ & ^ ^ wotlld 

placed on the outer fees. ° rt is ^mmited to such as would ho found on the 

have been place* ground this bm g- - |( M 9TLell it may have been used. 

edgeof a raised ^ ' “ the centre of the stupa appeared quite 

The brickwork on the surface of l d ^ oI 3 f&fc At that 

solid, and was laid in paraUoi MU( ^' II J filled with earth. Among the 

point, in the centre was the top an J the following articles which, appa- 

flrst earth removed, were piece. __ ^ coin , tll hieb square, with an illegible 

rently, it laid at onetimo contained, - . n Wd 9 th inch long? and three 

symbol on one side; » pentagonal bl “ ^ had oeidently lieen placed wild 

small bonds Scattered. uwd 0 ™^ s « .round the small ewkela at UbsItiprSlu-wns a 
tbn same purpose as were tha a uld tl . ■_ Just below these, was a small red 

quantity of red, wlnto and bluo places of tr>= <1 B , m i.circular lid with asmall 

Lam —S. U «-*- “ “ , h ° f„, W h dno black earth In the 

knob on the top. (PL XVU,lp. 1 j L >^™!S hg srcnnwmm. 1. is If in,-bos 

bottom stood a small glared elmttv, mai * <> - ^ wero _two *iunlt pieces of boue or 

in height, with a diameter of TO _ es. {ig^,) ftVe amaU round beads; a flat 

coral (?); a white hexagonal otyslal > s , , u cr y S tai (quartz ?); two bits of 
mother-of-pearl bead; site small pear . w0 I“ L ^‘ . , d bits of a mineral like that 
gold loaf, cue of them cut as a flower with eight p-tf., ^ « 

»«*»«“ ll,e m *®. •» 14 fMt fr " m 

The small well m the centre of the slur* gn i Mod With 

tiio stirEnea. it was 2 feet h inohoss quaie. ftr.he Mar ^ „ tahca 

clay- The well therc, was closed wit. a n .unions, 26 (oet from tho summit of 

‘^^“Itrcwcrc no other mime. The 
the monnd. Tins portion also m» E® 1 . t]is „[ oncl, coarse, in a portion „f 

foundations nist on ntid, lhe various _ ■■ - - . the central walk 

the well, is a totnrc ^so otaerved at 

at Ci huutaSalit arc ot very u*rmr materml. It» ddlonll_ i _ 


Buffiaw : -imir. 4H <t Jw ^S' 1 ' 4 ' P‘ 971 
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them; the majority are fractured, evidently by pressure of the mass of masonry which stood 
above them. 

A few of the large numbers of marbles, which must liave adorned the building, have 
been preserved in this and adjoining villages. These in dude piers; bases nr capitals; an 
umbrella; carved rail; stipa slabs; and some other dubs now cut with modern sculptures. 
The remainder have probably been gradually removed by the villagers when lime wna required 
for building. The chief reason for the preservation of these others seems to have been their 
adaptability to some useful purpose. Thus some of the piers arc set up os boundary posts, an 
inscribed one stands in the temple, and the priests try to assert that it was found on the spot. 
The chief reason of its retention there, seems to be that, through the ancient inscription, a 
claim of antiquity can be made for the temple, itself a modern building. The moulded bases 
are utilized ns grain mortars; while one of the stfljja slabs, and those with modern carved 
deities are worshipped. 



PLATE XVIIT. 


GHAlJTAsit- A . 


■jjxms P*sel at Bacdbsia VahaM. 
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CHAPTER XFf 


prms. 

Plate XVIII. 

The carved stone represented, stands fixed in the ground under a tree in the parckari 
lie ji l Ba u ddlia*vanam, on the west of Cfhantu^R It is carved on the frontnnd the nght 
ftid e * the other side and back are plain, A portion of the top has been broken ofi. Tbe ear nng 
is in bas-relief, with the background but slightly sunk. The front panel has a vase a 
foot from which spring varied grouped dusters of lotus and other flow^ aud kav 
abo1r . e each other. The narrow panul on the side has an oriMgemeirt ol the same °rnam ■ 
The design is somewhat similar in gyny.nl effect ta one on .bo post oi fhn northern gate 

at SaEeki. 3 

Platk XTX. 

This pier stands fined in tbo ground at the rolimdradibba, or boundary mound. Tbu 
top of the abaft is broken away: tho portion that remains is octagonal. Tho base » equine, 
with earringe on tiro opposite sides. The aide represented has a throne, on which lie to 
lotus flowers. Behind it, two lotus flowers branch out on «ek side ; w ■■ |* 

pedestal. whioh supports a ohekrn. A triiula ornamont enrronn.1, the wheel. Tht ra, m. 

L the other side boa been of similar design; but it has been nearly destojed. The aha 
„ ver j, orhi"onaL Four other fragments of piers sta.nl beside the, one. A few yards to the 
north ‘of those, and close to the adjoining parebari, a small equate uaKWTYod pm. set up 

imtltfr a tree* 

Plate XX t 

This piorhas been crested in the Jointed vara temple. The top and bottom are oblong; 
and fc centre of .ho shaft a flat octagon. . Wed stop.hamf.rs join the nog o sp ay, w.Lh 
the corners of the upper aed lower rectangular portions of the p.cr. On the two br, . - 
Chore and under tho octagon,™ aeu.Mrra.lar lotos-earcral draea; «*dtl™ l ™"'* ot a carved 
horiwntnl hand across its diameter: these disc do not appear on the two narjw 
tho lower portion of the side of .he pier opposite to that represented 

the west as it at present stands in the templc-a a long .oecnptmn in old Telugn ohmnotera. 
On the north aidl is another similar. On tho south side ere two msenptjoaa, the upper in 

Pali, ami the lower in okl Telugu, 


1 Ind. a»4 j&uf. Arch.. pL 35, 
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CHAPTEli XT. 

BASES AND CAPITALS. 

Flatus X\ T to XXV. 

* 

The square moulded stum* shown in plate XXI is kept in a Brahman pfljariV house near 
the Siva temple; it b used as a grain mortal, Tlie mouldings are devoid of ornament. 

A •fine ly carved circular band lies at a well near the stdpa. (PL XXTf .) It is pierced 
with a cylindrical holt.- through (lie centre. In section il is a torus, with Oiroc bands of orna¬ 
ment around it. The lowest has a row of lotus leaves; the top has a series of drooping 
wreaths fixed with rosettes: while the central hand has a procession of groups of domestic 
and wild animals. Each group is headed by the elephant, behind it follow the goal and 
tiger ; cow and deer; horse and lion; the buffalo and the hoar. 

Plate XXI11 shows a circular moulded stone with a rectangular hole cut through the 
centre. It lies near a well in the Siva temple, and is used for beating clothes while they are 
being washed. 

Another similar stone is square, with two steps moulded along the edges, and a circular 
fillet on the top. It is pierced with, a cylindrical hole. It is used as u base to the dvnjas- 
tumbha in front of the Gramadeva temple. (PI. XXIV.) 

Plate XXV, 

The plate represents a chhutra or umbrella, which is now kept in a Brahman pfljari’s 
house near the £iva temple. The top is fiat, and rounded around the edge. On tho under 
side of the rim, is u plain fillet, pierced with eight small holes at equal spates through its 
inner edge. These holes have probably been for suspending chains or hells. In the centre is 
a square socket-hole with a raised circular lodge around it. Prom this point, headed mya 
radiate outwards to the rim. The umbrella is similar in size to one found at Amuravnti. It 
is too small to have Wen placed on the centre of tlic s ummi t of the dome. Some of the A m li¬ 
ra vati st tip a slabs represent smaller umbrellas grouped around the great finrmovmtiug cue ; and 
also unultier over the cent ml of the five columns placed against each of the four cardinal fares 
of the base of the dome. This stone may have been placed in either uf these subordinate 
positions. 

A similar stone has been removed to. and fixed as u seat in the lluut of a house in 
D&varkftta. It is 3 feet S incites in diameter, and 6 indies thick above ike floor. A square 
socket-hole is cut in the centre. The people objected, to its being moved ‘ so it could not be 
ascertained whether there were carvings on the under side. 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

SLAPS FROiL THE STCPA. 

Flab? XXVT represents a panel now fised agaiust a wall behind some images in the Jala- 
18 S Tar a temple. It shows the posts, lotus discs and cross-bars of a rail. An open space, 
seems to be the gate in which a number of offering-bearing worshippers are entering. Below 
is a frieze with a horse, and an animal with a human head. This band evidently goes right 
along under the panel, but is sunk, into the ground. Underneath, are a number of figure 
brackets. The slab seems to hare been one of those which formed the parapet around one of 
the upper procession-paths. 

Piute XXVIT is a fine shit' with the representation of a atflpa. It now stands io the road 
against the court wall of the Siva temple. It presents llo material difference from others 
found at A raarft v at L and P edda Gafi j rlra. Those from ) he latter place were found standing 
in position against the face u! the hasemont. It is likely that this would be similarly placed. 
A statue of Buddha with worshippers around, occupies the principal panel inside the 
represented gateway. Over is the usual group of live pillars. On the top of the central 
ot these piers, will be observed the remains of the umbrella, before alluded to, Tin? pro¬ 
jecting Bide gates are shown on each wing. Outside the front gateway arc worshippers, 
with attendant dwarfs bearing offerings. The building is ornamented with sculptured panels 
from base to ainumit. The two upper corners of the slab are broken. 

A finely sculptured slab (pi. XXVIII} now stands in the road in the village of Udnm- 
nogamin (Ednuignlina). It Is worshipped by some of the villagers at certain seasons. It 
represents the worship of the sacred bod hi tree. At the trunk of the tree is a throne, 
bearing two lotus blossoms. The seat is supported oa two legs with lion claws, raised on two 
carved cushioned bases. The whole space on both sides is tilled with worshippers. On each 
side is an elephant, one facing to, and the other facing from the tree. Tho drivers and 
riders on their backs, turn to and worship the tree. Some bear offerings, and others 
sit in adoration around the foot. A figure on the left has a curious mask on the breast, 
preciselv similar to some on the slabs from Fed da. G a fij ii m. llie heavy bracelets and 
anklets on the women is a noteworthy feature, and tlie great ornaments through the ear lobes 
of one, standing by the side of the tree, specially so. Under the slab, b a tad with eight 
animals, showing the lion, deer, elephant, goat, tiger, horse and IrntTalo- 

A fragment of a slab from the base of the stfipa is in a licit! near the brick mound 
subsequently described as on the boundaries of 1) i* varaku ta. It is jdasu, iiitha cm sod 
pilaster on one edge. 
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CHAPTER im 

MAHBLE SLABS WITH MOD LIES' SCULPTURES. 

Plates XXIX To XXXII, 

These plates show marble slabs that have been defaced and reseulptured with Hindu 
deities. The first represents a fairly eat figure of Xarasidiha; the ethers are very coarsely 
carvedthey are Rhuirava, Sarasvati, and Hati. They stand in the Siva temple. 

The crude carving displayed on these slabs is in marked contrast to the style of the 
sculpture which was most probably hewn off to make way for them, if we may judge rrom 
Buds examples of the latter ns liavo survived. They are examples of one of the three 
methods employed in tho disposal of the matchless works of art which these buildings so 

abundantly produced- . 

If a slab was required for an image, the mound was dug into. Any round bearing 

sculptures with some remote resemblance to a Hindu deity wore retained and set up for 
worship. Other sculptures were ruthlessly hewn off. Slabs, piers, or other details—it was 
immaterial whether they were moulded, carved, sculptured or plain—not so required or 
convertible, were hacked to pieces and made into mortar, These methods mark the popular 
appreciation of the finest works of art the country has produced. They liavc ever been open 
to the disposal of any one so inclined; and it should not be forgotten that many T proliablj t it 
majority ul them, continue so to be at the present time, Where the mounds are preserved 
for scientific investigation, this barbaric vandalism is effectually stopped; where they are 
not so, it is liable at any time to proceed unchecked. 
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CHAPTER xvm, 

THE DESIGN OF THE ST0.PA. 

The design of the building may, according to the plan {pi. XIV. fig. 2) hare been either 
of three forms. The first probable plan in that «>f an undent small atilpfi, represented by the 
inner circular wall, which had been encased in a larger and more modem dome. Some 
of the stdpa^ in Ceylon are admittedly in this form, Secondly, the building may have 
originally Ijeen a great dome springing front the line of the ehinnmi feeing on the top of the 
basement. The interior walk would, with it, have been placed to strengthen the dome; 
The third is, that the inner circle represents the original dome, while the walk emtsido it are 
the foundations uf precession paths around it. 

Against the first, is the feet that tho wall of the inner circle is perfectly vertical for its 
present height, and in park leans outwards, liud it been as assumed, the dome would not 
have been stilted in this way; some trace of the inward curve of tho roof would, certainly 
at this height, have shown itself. The curve would have been started front a point at or about 
the level of a low surrounding basement, some low feet above the level of the ground. Tho 
builders also* of the encasing dome, would not, except at the cardinal points, have known 
to apace the radiating walk so as to have them exactly opposite the cross walla in tho interior 
nf the inner circle. Moreover, the junctions of the inner circle, with the radiating walls 
outside it show no vertical upon joint. 

Against the second supposition of n large outer dome, k the great and unnecessary 
thickness of the outer ring, US feet 3 inches exclusive of the outside basement. This breadth 
is entirely out of proportion to any other of the sill pas in the district, The inner walk also 
show a distinct design, which would be unnecessary, and unlikely, if they ware simply placed 
as interior supporting walls. 

The third design which the plan suggests, seems the most probable of tho three. It is 
that of some other stftpas which will now be alluded to. With no adjacent examples of its 
class with which to compare it, some difficulty might arise in realizing what its design may 
have been. There are, however, some similar buildings still existing in Ceylon and further 
Trtdui, which supply the necessary information Their analogous pkn would strongly suggest 
that this building had been designed on linos similar to them. Their chief peculiarity 
is it succession of circular terraces, concentric with, and rising in flights up to a dome in the 
centre. A second feature, is tho presence in these circular gall cries, of small chambers used 
either as celk for monks or niches for statues. It will conduce to clearness of comparison, if 
a brief reference to those others is made. The d ft gob a at EuanwaOl in Ceylon (eir. B.C. 
If lit), has “ three offsets or procession -paths rising Eke steps one behind, and above tho other, 
but with no ornament now apparent, except a plain Buddhist rail of two bars on the outer 
“ edge of the two lower ones, and an elephant cornice to the upper Qn each of tho 

four fronts of this dagoba was an ornamental projection containing and partially concealing 
“ the flights of steps by which access was hud to those gall cries. ,,J 


1 Jri. mo. 
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Another example at Men gin, in Burma, has five ascending concentric procession* * paths, 
each with niches for statues, anil four flights of steps facing the four cardinal points. 1 

The temple at Boro Buddor in Java has five, in this case square, procession-paths around 
a central circular dftgoba. This building combines a vihara with u dagoba, in that the 
Burcefcnioji of statue niches in the different galleries, flimulatea the original cells for 
monks. 1 The fundamental principle is seen at another temple, Bramhanattt, in Jura, 
which has a central shrine with sixteen (detached) shrines for statues around. 1 Another 
building, at Polionarua, whatever its purpose may have been, has a plan which closely 
resembles that at (xhaptaSalft. and tuav thus he also referred to. Mr. Fergnss on in 
describing it, states, that “ close to the Sat Mahal is a circular building, which, so far as 
“ at present known, is unique, it may almost be described ns a hollow dagoba. beluga circular 
* : emlosore surrounded by a w all but empty' in the centre, at least containing nothing now. 
‘’Originally, it may have liad a shrine in its centre ur tabernacle of tome sort. cantniiiing 
" a roll, or, mare probably, a sacred Ti ce. It is surrounded by n procession-path, enclosed by 
“a highly ornamental screen, a!id beyond this by a second gallery adorned with a range of 
” slender pillars, like those which surround the dagobaa at Anuradhnpura ; below this, again, 
““ ■ richly-carved stylobate. Four flights; of steps lead up to its procession-paths, more 
“ magnificent and elaborate than any others that have yet been discovered in Ceylon.” * 

A comparison of the plan of the present building, with those above quoted, will show that 
it must belong to the same class. The inner circle forms the wall of the dome, stilled to the 
springing line at the level of the precession-path which snnVunids it (pi. XIV, fig. I). The 
breadth from the dome wall to the face of tbo outer brick ring id excessive for only one 
procession-path The proportions would indicate two, in addition to the stylobate itself a 
procession-path. The facing wall of the upper offset would rise over the inner circumference 
of the braid outer ring. The two paths thus formed, are of similar breadth. They would 
probably have a parapet around the edge of each. The lower stylobate may algo have had 
the same, or a row of slender pillars, as in one of the examples quoted from Ceylon. The 
iclic/H ore usually placed at the level ol the process!on-path. Tile approximate heights of 
these galleries would thus be fixed by the position of the relics in the relic chamber in the 
centre of the Btftpu. The small ■ liaTti was found 3 fei-r from the surface of the mound. 
Its position would fix the level of the upper path and springing line of the dome. The bottom 
of the wide portion of the ibIio chamber, 10 feet below the top of it was frein its shape, 
evidently intended for the reception of a relic. It would mark Lhe height of the second 
gallery, The solid square in the centre of the building would be carried up, tun I f orm 
the thi over Lhe dome summit. Tin 1 walla of the hollow square chamber would support the 
rails of the enclosure, which bo nip tines represent around tho thi. The approximate heights 
of tbfl building may thus have been, 4 feet 6 inches to the level of tho existing stylobate : a 
further height of t> feet 6 inches to the second gallery, with the upper one 10 feet above it. 
Tf the dome were a re mi-diameter, its height above the upper process ion-path would oqual 
27 feet 11 inches, thus making its total height, exclusive of the thi, nearly 51 feet. The 
radiating walls outside the inner circle or assumed dome, may have been simply added to 
strengthen it, by preventing the great lateral thrust which would unavoidably take place in a 
dome of inferior brick construction thus stilted. That a lateral tln-ust has resulted, even 
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with these buttressing walls, is shown Ly its bulging out at parts. This latter fact itself 
strengthens the theory of this having been the dome wall The radiating walls probably 
served a two-fold purpose, in that they also may have formed cells, or niches for statues as in 
the similarly constructed buildings above quoted. If these existed, they would open on to 
the second procession-path. The two ceils opposite each of the four cardinal points 
are wider than those in Lhu angles. Thus, room would be left for a sufficiently broad stair to 
jmihs up between them to the upper gallery, and yet leave their facades of the same width a* 
tl«U of tbe intermediate cells. Though, as at present existing, these cells are filled with 
packed mud, it must bo remembered, that the wails only represent the foundations below the 
line of the gallery on to which the cells would open. 


j, 
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CHAPTEH XIX. 

OTHER REMAINS IN AND NEAR GDANTA^Al.I. 

B a udd ha-Tanam, or HbarmatGt a is anancient alto, now a piece of waste ground near 
the parehari on the extreme northern boundary of the village, Pits have been dug at places, by 
the villagers., for mud. Fn these bulca are numbers of large bricks. Other antique objects 
are occasionally found by the diggers, but it is probable that in the majority of cases, nothing 
more is heard of them. Some time ago, a brass dipa and a brass image of £i va were found 
here, They are now in liie Siva temple at G ban ta £i 1A. A small triSulu and a chakra were 
recently found on the same spot. These have all probably belonged to some Hindu shrine 
which once stood there. The dipa {pL XXXIII, fig. 2) is similar to many now in use in 
temples, for burning camphor before the image. It has a moulded base and bowl, each with a 
line of Telugu letters around it. These mention the name of a Chetti, one tJehehasettiyappa 
as the builder of the holy seat of the friend of Lak&hnu, Lb., Vishnu. The lid to the howl is 
hinged and perforated. A handle with a vyali's head in the middle, is fixed to the necking ; 
its other end rests on a email circular base. The small Sarnie image is represented on 
plate XXXIV. The two small projections in the base are for affixing a canopy. Two holes 
below thorn are for the cords which bind the image to the vfihana, or other pedestal on which 
it is carried during processions. The head-piece is a curious one, and the bands around the 
knees are not usually seen on such images. Plate XXXIII (figs. 1 and 8) shows the triSula 
and chakra jusl referred to. Each is fixed on a pedestal, or hand grasp, moulded with 
alternate beads and hollows, and moulded base and capital, The chakra encloses a cross with 
eusps in the quad rants; these give it the appearance of a small runic cross. 

REMAINS NEAR GHANTA^AlA. 

At the south-west of the parckari on the south boundary of the village, is a low mound 
named I’olimJradibba. Some loose bricks appear on the surface of dm mound, but it has 
been so much demolished, that the traces are not sufficient to show what building may have 
been there. Some marble piers from the stfipa are fixed nn the mound as boundary posts. 
A few yards away, are some earth pits; these show* course a of ancient brickwork at two feet 
from the surface. 

On the south, just over the village boundaries, and situated within those of He va rat ota, 
is a low mound on the hanks of a tank. It measure sab out seventy'feet across, and is roughly 
circular in plan. The foundations of brick walls appear at places, and brick debris lie all over 
it. It may possibly be the remains of a stupa. 

£rikuk ulum is a village in the Tsail&palli Zamindiri, standing on the left bank of 
the Krishna river about nineteen miles west of Masulipatam. It is traditionally stated to be 
the site of the first capital of the Andhra dynasty. 1 The present village is entirely 
modern. There is a large temple, which is considered very ea red. The priest b state that it 
was founded by Allan tap Ala, prime minister of S umati Maharaja, by whom is meant 


1 UtuirttHi" -dinar. and §i*pa j, p. 3. 
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Simuka, the first of the Andhra dynasty. No part of the present structure is so ancient. 
The earliest is the shrine, which dales from the 11th century. Later grants were made by 
the Vtjayauagar kings and others. A large entrance gfipuram was built only a few years ago. 
In front of the temple is a large kulflm or tank constructed by one of the Zsmind&ra of 
fie var ak&ta. 

No traces of the ancient town are visible. It is stated to have been destroyed by the 
shifting of the river channel. Its site is now in the bed of the river. A temple of a much 
earlier date than the present one is stated to hare stood there. Its ancient traditions may 
ti&vc been appropriated by the more modern shrine. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ancient sites in the repalle taluk. 

A catalogue of ancient monads in the Krishna district was prepared by order of Govern¬ 
ment in 1889. Those in the He pa lie taluk bate been inspected, and notes of them are given 
below. The most of them are ancient village sites. Only a very few have remains of brick 
or stone buildings ; thus showing that the houses had been constructed of mud. In general, 
only those mounds which show truces of buildings of interest should be dug into ; as where these 
exist, they act as a guide where to dig. and may show whether objects of interest are likely to 
be found. The popular idea among the people of these districts, that mound* covering the 
remains of Buddhist buildings are store-houses of treasure, is a myth. Those buildings, it is 
almost needless to say, were temples built to enshrine a relic, which also may barc had placed 
along w ith it some articles of no great intrinsic value. Treasure would not, and never has 
beon° found in such places ; yet it is widely believed in. This idea is one of the causes which 
have'led to the complete demolition of eo many of these stupa* It must, have arisen through 
exaggerated accounts of golden or other relics which have been found inside them. The 
mound at lihsttiprolu was believed to contain five (Tores, the amount being estimated from 
the fact of a five-headed N fi ga having once been discovered. The search for, and finding of 
the recently discovered relies, caused great interest among the people, even in distant villages; 
crowds mmo and visited the place, while the work was proceeding, and discussed the inscribed 
caskets after they were brought out. Most of those who were not present when the articles 
were brought to tho surface went away convinced that a great treasure had jusL been dug out. 
There seems reason to believe that there is much treasure buried in the Krishna district, but it 
is in secret places, or in places which were once secret, but are now opposed. Such are the 
sites or foundations of houses which We become mined or completely razed. These may be 
found by ukaneu ploughing or digging os at Chanda vMu. of, as with a find of Roman coins 
lately made. Numbers of small antique articles of interest inuri often be found by those 
digging into these village sites for earth, for brick-making or other purposes; but their finds 
arealmost invariably kept secret. An instance is the small brass articles Lorn Bauddha- 
v tma m at GhantaSala, which would never have been heard of, but for the coincident 
presence of the Survey. The chances are, however, against anything that might he found 
in such sites repaying the outlay of a systematic search for it hy digging. It is not under 
every house that treasure is buried; or, if so placed, that it is left there when the house 
is deserted or destroyed. In places where coins are found scattered about after rain, good 
results may be obtained by examining the earth with sieves. 

AxaNTavaram. 

Fifteen miles north hy wt *t of R£palle. Telulnpfidu dibba is a piece of waste 
ground, over an acre in extent, among the fields on the south of the village. The soil is black 
omd, and has been extensively dug into for trick . makin g. The earth is thickly mixed with 
broken pottery and bones of animals. There are no traces of buildings visible on the surface, 
or in the pits dug by the brick-makers. It is an ancient village site. 
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B HAT'TI Pit U 111. 


Before described. 


Bun ab ant. 

Eighteen miles west by &euth of Re pall c. Jains’ dibba i* tlie name given to an ancient 
Tillage ao, over a portion of which the present village if. built. The soil is blackmud, mixed 
with broken pottery. Several years ago some copper Buddhist images were f oimi * l' 10 

B n 0t pointed out is now cultivated as a garden. To it lies a plain white marble pier Adjoin¬ 
ing it is a piece of vacant ground, with a number of large c.i^ukr pits dug all over it. 
Pome of these arc for storing grain, and others to supply earth for the fie • • ie > 
been dug to an extra depth in search of treasure ; but nothing, so fai as taU '-‘ L1J1 ’ 
found. The earth is mixed with bricks and broken pottery. 

Cha jfnAvOiu. 

Fifteen miles west of RSpalle. A large mound on the north of the village, which >t l,!l » 
1,,'F-n thought might rover the remains of some ancient building, is a Mutumma ’ UT -' 
ground; it is thickly covered with grave stones. No exnnuu.it,on of what it may eou , 
ran therefore he made. On the south of the village is a low monml running east and *<~t 
for a quarter of a mile. It is known as Kdtadihba. and is said to botlm remains of a fort. 
JJrokeu pottery aud brirfcs are found when the earth is disturbed. W hen any digging . 
done hv the roadside or in the house-yards of the village, pillars and other stones ate orra- 
siouailv turned up. An -immense treasure in gold tru* found at some cnnsnle,able depth 
unde irennd wbea the canal ires being rut. It tree diseorered by rhania, as in most eases 
Ttlere-and^; aud had probably been buried 
M ,d its site ploughed over. The musses -j*™ ” 
were taken by the findm to bo bra*s and sold as such iu the bstzaar. 

(pp. 209, 210J states thut gold coins are often found here. 

Cu Axofrau. 

Nineteen miles north-west of Eipallo. Uppala dihb. is a small snlt mouadby the 
side of tht? village near the caitnl. 

Komia wudi. 

Seventeen miles west by north of Edpalle. In the centre of the 

mound, measuring ahmt «t> feetraerore “ d .^rerth is black mud, mixed 

seetion is s«n at some plnres when t b_ o summit of the rising 

s r rr: r 1 ^ ^ ^,«- 

portion of tins higher ground of the ancient i iUagc - U4? * 

Mxxpf Rtr. 

it . . Tis^nfl The Pa ti dibbn is a low mound of black 

Fifteen miles north-west Of Repalle- " |( 1,1 tt-nw. 1 ™ It 

- .* i ~ .if Tifluffp It mcasurefli about loO foot scrosSr it 

mud and broken pottery in the ceotre ^ the i illn c e. 

is an ancient village site. 
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MdBAKf RU_ 

Eighlf’en miles north-west by west of Iltfpullo. The Kandepati dibba is a 
deserted village site, covering about an acne of ground, half-a-mite to the south of the village. 
The earth Ls black mud, mixed with frag meats of pottery. Copper, lead, mid occasionally 
gold and silver L-oins are found after rain. 

M f’LfCfttJ, 

Fourteen miles north-west of Re pa lie. The Pati dibba is a mound in the village 
similar to tluit at Kondumud i, 

PEBA VAtJ. 

Eleven mile#! north-west of Repalle. The Jains* dibba in the village, is a mound 
like that at M dip fir u. 

Pis Afintt. 

Nineteen, miles north-west by north of R€palle. The Ma Hi pati dibba is a 
deserted village site near the parchari on the south of the village. It is about a hundred 
yards h quaro. It has been extensively dug into, for brick-making, and encroached on by 
the surrounding fields, so tliat its original extent must Lave been greater. The soil is that 
usually found on such sites. 11 is said 1 that about three years ago,’ some gold Jewellery 
wilt, found hero, by some one who was removing earth for the roads. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

BUDDHIST MARBLE CARVING FROM AMARATATI, 

The accompanying examples of antique carving, are copied from marbles now iu ilia 
Madras Museum. 

Though the fragmentary remaining portions of architecture, and sculpture, found at the 
Amarivuli stupa, have been already represented in the published works of Bra, Fergus son 
uml Uurgess, in a manner well calculated to give an idea of their beauties, the necessarily 
nmn.l l scat© of the illustrations prevented various details of the carving being shown, suffi¬ 
ciently large, to In? of service to architects or others, who might wish to use them for sugges- 
tinus in design. Leaving nut of mention the strictly sculptural subjects, a volume might be 
fiLk-d with choice bits of curving—perfectly suited for adaptation to a variety of purposes— 
taken from the Madras Museum marbles alone. Though such a work would nut be without 
interest—as showing the diversity of design these sculptors found it possible to evolve from 
a few original forms—a limited selection may partly serve the same end. To an architect or 
designer, who desires to produce original work in an existing style, he can generally succeed, 
if ho only has examples before him, sufficient to enable him to realize tho feeling, which runs 
through it; or, grasp the guiding principles observable in its design. 

Some specimens of varied floral carving, to illustrate the general style of this class of 
work, are here shown, on a scale sufficiently large for the purpose, A few uf them appear in 
the plates of Br. Burgess’ work; the majority have not been published. 

The class of art, found in the remains at Amaru vati, has been chiefly associate'] with 
that building; but, tbit the perfection in the sculptural arts, existing at this period in 
Southern India, was general among Buddhist workmen, and not confined simply to those 
working at this architectural masterpiece, is shown by examples identical iu style, found at 
other buildings of the age, subsequently discovered. For a Long time it was thought, that 
A mul'd vati was the only building in its district which contained examples of such works. It 
Lad been asserted, in explanation of the existence of sonic marbles at places in other part* 
of flje Krighnadistrict, Unit they might have been removed—in some rases bug distances 
from that building. Later researches have, however, proved, that these others formed part 
of buildings which stood on the sites where they were found ; and, that they hid no each 
emmectioa with AnutriLvati The Hindu, who places no value on anything architectural or 
sculptural which stands outside a consecrated temple, would bo the last to think of removing 
anv sculptures for their more artistic value. When he did bo, it was. on account of some 
fancied resemblance certain marble sculptures might bear to some of his objects of worship ; 

or, he removed them, as he generally did, in the form of mortar. 

To the Buddhists, we owe the introduction, not only of stone architecture into India, 
but of a class of sculpture that in parts partook of and rivalled the life-like representation* 
of the Greeks. Sculpture was employed to an enormous extent in the embellishment of 
their temples; the most perfect examples seem to have been literally covered with it from 
base to summit. Floral rawing occupied a subsidiary place; and is used as a setting to 
the sculptured panels, or to enrich tin? details oi archill tare. 
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With the expulsion of the Buddhists, ther; passed away a mastery of the sculptural 
art*. which, in India tins never since been equalled. Sculptured groups represented the 
human figure true to nature, with none of the grotesque, distorted forms so freely adopted 
in the later works of the Hindus. The more antique or□ ament never asserts itself, but 
is always in subordination, and nets sb an accessory to the feature to which it is applied, 
fhraie of the fiend ornament of the litter styles, is often applied contrary to its constructiye use. 
On tho other hand, though the Inter earred ornament of the Ihuvidians does not lack iu 
beauty, it differs ns much from the Buddhist as does the Homan from the Greek. 

Early South Indian Buddhist sculpture is of a severely quaint character, and is generally 
in basso, while the later works, with their spirited life-like scenes, are in mezzo-relievo ; the 
carved ornament of both periods is invariably in tbe former. The raised surface of the 
objects carved, is ns flat as possible, with the edges only rounded oft, This Btvle of orna¬ 
ment, with it? soft light and shade, does not detract from the solidity of anv constructive object 
to which it i=i applied. The favourite Horn! representations an* taken from the leaves, flowers, 
and buds of the sacred lotus, Tho flower readily lends itself to an infini ty of varied group¬ 
ing in the hands ol a skilful carver. This, and the delicacy of treatment possible with I lie 
tin o-grained material used, leave been full v taken advantage of. The design is oecasionull v 
strictly conventional; though in some examples a free natural treatment, ora combination of 
the two is adopted. Other flowers tlinn the lotus are often employed ; and the incorporation 
of floral designs with different; animats, grotesque and otherwise, always exhibits a strikingly 
artistic dtsigu with faultless execution. 

I'l-vtt XXXVI. 

The upper portion of a caiwed shaft, from oun of the pilasters, which separated 
the chaitya slabs of tlit? inner rail. The full pilaster is shown on plate XL, fig. 3, of 
Dr. Burgess’ work on A marlvati. 1 The shaft, as usual, supports a chakra, and is 
surrounded by clinging groups nf figures. It has not been considered necessary to repro¬ 
duce these* here. It is divided in the height by a series of mu lib led and sculptured hands. 
The exposed sections of the shaft are in a flat semi-octagon, ornamented with twisted 
linear designs such as those shown. 

Plats XXXVII, 

Ornamental bands from the piers of the outer rail. They run along at the base of the 
piora T foiming tlie lowermost portion id the ixirviiig, Fig. 1 is an arrangement of lotus 
buds ; and tig. 2 a running floral pattern, with the details somewhat abraided. Fig. 3 shows 
u series of idg-zags, filled with tapering bands, like an arrangement of reeds. A somewhat 
similar design, in eireular form, appears in the above work, J Fig. 4 is zig /jig w ith the 
! riangles filb*d with a bead-and-Jeaf pattern. 

Plate XXX VIfI 

Three example^ oT the exterior bunds oil the oiremnfereuce of panels of the outer rail. 
Fig. 1 shows cherub* at. piny v. ii ti marine aniimib- resembling Hie dolphin. One cherub 
rides astride the animal, while another is in tin* act of grap pling one with a hook. Figs. 2 
ati'i 3 have a running pattern o! the lotus, and animals, alternately. 


JLitar, and Jug,] JaMj.nij. 
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Pun: XXXIX. 

The ttoe. Ipraai..ph* ■» » «*«.««* of -A other j and represent. ««ri 

band, placed along the top of a roping atone from one of the earlier mature,. T no pnnripal 
flower*in the lotus. In a natural arrangement of design. The carving a mm.li fm.lt • 

Plate XL, 

Fig. 1 a band surrounding one of the eirculnr disco carved on a pier of the outer mil 

The desisrUi is & mfa&smm of jmtera# enciroied bv widths. 

S s is a fragment of a stone, evidently the base of a panel. It bra a sunplo ..range- 

meat uf'lotus flowers and buds. The finer details are worn oil, 

Plate XLI. 

Fig. 1 is n band, with foliage freely treated, from a sculptured coping l’™.! ,E ,lie 

"“^•g is „ pnrtieu of a class of flat curved stance, described and iHnstratod by 
D r. Burgess. 3 * 

Plate XUL 

Figs. 1 mid 2 arc the .wo portions of a hand along the base of a pier ef the ontar 
mil. Some of these have a mahnm ni. each end, with foliage or annuals between. This 
example Ws a rnakara nn the left, with a lotus ecroU on the .•einam.l. .. 

pyJEB XLliL 

The two portions of another specimen of the class of carved hand above described* 

Plate X1.1V- 

Two portions of a band as above noted, with animals introduced among the foliage.* 

Plates XLV and XLVL 

Other two examples of the same class-’ 

Plate XLVTI, 

Pig. I the lower portion of a sculptured panel from the outer nul.^ Tu*!j® * V J°* 
of the panel are sculptured figuiei. The piece here shown w a rryiw 11 ' » ‘ 

with growing lotus plants, and birds standing ill the water. Tig- 11 fl ' a £ me l ' * ' ° 

Ludiml paxtelj with & procession of 


3 Amor- ®«f St&pa*. 2 

» aid. 1 jjL iip i. 1 t l[ ’ ^ ^ 2 - 
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APPENDIX. 


The following note on the stows from the BhaUiprilu ewheta, has been comm ideated by Pr. TTarth, u! 

lb© Madras Muatitini: 

A. npnU Ore Btatiprelu relics, I Imre re. dorely «.mmrf tire reret important pie«. <*• ■>» 

pBJ the three fagrere*. .! hoc. *!■» ,.hhtl cociete o! e h B htl f i,re«m»h berjl OJ-d, 

hiillrurud unit nylmdric&IIy and with a small parfomtii.m at the base. 

■ ■ The crystal ftgveef with beryl in the foliating pointH :— 

K its light gn^ttish color* 

’■2- Its specific* grimily = 

■■ 3 Its hurifie** f it *cmtchfa quarta and is femtb^d by cofrimdura, ^ _ , d tkjl 

<• 1 The form of crystalliniti^ as for a* the artist allied it to ***** J - 1™ ot ***“* 

- ^S 3 f 2 s«aaaEs{s 4 

figure 

JJ fi. Thpr c arc aleu ^radcR pared! td to the ha-^ul cleavage, 

i*Tlio lid is A ^wihU piece of quartz crystal. i u 

..The. ——— 

eliow io e direction perellel 10 certain chnractOEjilie internal lint*. . 

“ , xes , £ 5 ?u£» 3 £ fissr—* -—•»** *- 

■ HIJC EPH. "LTtry 1 . ■ r 

*' The three itniall amethysts, wLfcb nre bored Lengthways are easily recognised j tii 

“There is a very small colorless 

section. Then there are two pieces of curd, tin* sum.,, t F* 

,( The few pearls have lost their lustre. 

> ■ Tim quartz crystal vases from 1 to 3 ineLoa high of dear colorl*** q^iarts you ow 

huA* hexagonal prism is ako of gtuttts prorated lengthways. UM 

- There is one small crystal this dre C )-* T#** *«*”'** "" ? ' 


only o yellow quartz, ft* I was able to wretch it with, a topaz. 


I 1 ) Htje pL tt. 
fig*. H to 16 . 

1 *) n. ti. 
s* P- 


t 1 ) w.Ti- 

Ag. IE. 

{*) n.» 1 

fi*. 31. 


(■3 n. *r, 

fip, is. 10 and la. 

( 1 } Sot illuatiat&l 


p) n. Ti. 

riLje. 30 ni 31 an‘J j4- it, Gtf- IP. 
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AM Aft Ay ATI. 

R ■;!.- l iLSl JyUiBia C iiTOTO, 


PLATE XXXYI. 
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PLATE XXXVII. 


A M A K A V A T 1. 
EUDDi^ar UAiHSLf CAlU iJi(i. 


F* 1. 


pl£. 


Pift. 3. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 


AiiARAVATl 
B TrmnwT M&HIlLI CaiiVIS^* 
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PLATE XXXIX, 


AM ARAVATI. 


3‘J1’DHIBT MaEEL*. CaBVUTU. 

1 . 



Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3, 

















































































































PLATE XL. 


AMARATATL 
BCTQHitfT Marble Cawing. 


Fig, 1* 



Fig, 2* 
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PLATE XL1. 
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PLATE XLII 


AM AH A VAT I, 
Buddhist Masblb Cajivwi- 




Fig. 1- 
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PLATE XLII!, 
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B UTSimiiT MaHBL7 
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PLATE XLIV 


AM ARAVATI. 
BupsHiarc "MahesJ-E C*WOB< 
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Fi a . 1. 
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PLATE XLV. 


AM AS A V ATI. 

B'THJHWf Mi 5 W j£ C AS-VIXfl. 


Fig. 1. 
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AMARAV ATI, 

BuDDSlaT Ma?.BL 5 CAT.Vl.NCt. 


PLATE XLVI, 
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